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POETRY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 


TO SLEEP. 
BREATHE O’er my spirit, care dispelling Sleep, 
And with thy light wings fan my soul to rest— 
Give me glad dreams, and weary nature steep 
In blissful visions such as haunt the blest, 
For thou, calm Sleep, of heaven’s best gifts art 
best lap 
Lull me with spirit music, such as steals 
‘To the lone mariner’s ear from convent choir, 
When the night winds each murmuring note reveals, 
Like the far strain of some celestial lyre, 
When angels’ hands sweep o’er each trembling 
wire! 
Lull me with voices lingering in the air, 
Like long gone music borne from earlier time, 
Glad sounds ef memory from the shadowy bier, 
Waking again in accents not sublime, 
But soft and sweet with youth’s delicious chime! 


«Come balmy sleep” with all the buried throng, 
Sister and sire ao 2 shared life’s joys of yore— 

The lip where love reposed—the voice of song, 
The eye whose lash may never tremble more, 
All swept by death from life’s tempestuous shore. 


Once more! once more, oh! give them to my dreams 
Sad eyed and hollow though each visage be, 

Glad were they once and bright as sunlit streams— 
Each heart beat high in love’s strong purity, 
But now they sleep in death’s oblivious sea! 


And she who faded latest—loved the best— 
Brightest and purest—God of seraphs! she, 
On whose red lip young beauty’s pencil prest 
Rose hues and light in such bland witchery, 
That | could die to drmk there as a bee. 


Young Geraldine! the fond idolater 
Of boyhood’s earliest morning and its prime, 
Betore whose smile man bowed a worshipper, 
And whose young soul was in that mellow time: 
When every rill’s voice there met chime for chime. 
One moment more, sweet Sleep! oh! give her back 
So bright and unalloyed by pride or sin, 
Not ripe with youth, but still in girlhood’s track, 
As afresh bud whose bloom is half within, 
Yet struggling into light like morning vague and 
thin. 
In faney, once again, that shadeless brow, 
Let this long yearning lip in rapture press, 
That through my dream love’s light again may glow 
And I grow giddy with o’erjoyed excess— 
Yield me, I pray thee, Sleep, one wild caress! 
There are who woo thee to the silken couch, 
When the brain reels and where red wine is 
poured: 
Full well 1 know thou hast no joys for such, 
And seldom art thou at the wassail board, 
oe reigns and guilt’s pale victims 
orde! 


Where innocence and truth and virtue dwell, 
Thy watch is kept still Sleep, and beauty’s eyes 
Thine air-born fingers close as with a spell, 
And low the long lash o’er the white lid lies 
Till as a morning mist thou fleetest to the skies! 


The skies must be thy home, for though thou art 

_ ‘Twin born with death—coeval with the grave, 

So muct: of heaven thou bringest to the heart, 
Which is not foul with sin or passions slave, 
That life without thee were a wasting wave! 

Come to me quiet Sleep on pinion light 
And bathe my soul fn memory’s hallowed spring, 

Give me to glance beyond each dusty height 
That bounds earth’s view, and to my faney bring 
Dreams of the loved and lost whose memories 

round me cling! 
ROMEO. 


SELECT TALES. 


MYSTERIOUS WEDDING. 


A Danish Story—By Henry Steffens.* 

On the north-west of Zealand stretches a 
small fertile peninsula, studded with hamlets, 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
Strip of waste ground. Beyond the only town 
which this little peninsula possesses, the land 

* This story as told by Steffens—a Dane by birth, 
but now, we helieve, a professor at Breslau—forms 


the subject of two German novels anda Danish poem. 


runs out into the stormy Cattegat, and presents 
an awfully wild and sterile appearance. The 
waving sands have here obliterated every trace 
of vegetation; and the hurricanes which blow 
from all points of the ocean are constantly ope- 
rating a change on the fluctuating surface of 
the desert, whose hills of sand rise and fall 
with a motion as incessant as that of the waves 
which roar around them. In travelling through 
this country, I spent upwards of an hour in this 
district, and never shall! forget the impression 
which the scene made upon my mind. 

While riding along through the desolate re- 
gion, a thunder storm rose over the ocean to- 
wards the north,--the waves roared,—-the clouds 
scudded along in gloomy masses before the 
wind,--the sky grew every instant more dark, 
“menacing earth and sea,”—-the sand began to 
move in increasing volumes under my horse’s 
feet--a whirlwind arose and filled the atmos- 
phere with dust,—the traces of the path be- 
came. invisible,—while air, earth and ocean 
seemed mingled and blended together, every 
object being involved ina cloud of dust and’ 
vapour, I could not discern the slightest trace 
of life or vegetation around the dismal scene, 
--the storm roared above me,—the waves of 
the sea lashed mournfully against the shore,-- 
the thunder rolled in the distance,—and scarce. 
ly could the lurid lightning-flash pierce the 
heavy cloud of sand which whirled around 
me. My danger became evident and extreme; 
but a sudden shower of rain Jaid the sand, and 
enabled me to push my way to the little town. 
The storm I had just encountered was a horrid 
mingling of all elements. An earthquake has 
been described as the sigh which troubled na- 
ture heaves from the depth of her bosom; per- 
haps not more fancifully might this chaotic 
tempest have typified the confusion of a wildly 
distracted mind, to which pleasure and even 
hope itself have been long strangers,—the 
cheerless desert of the past revealing only re- 
morse and grief,-—the voice of conscience threat- 
ening likethe thunder, and her awful anticipa- 
tions casting a lurid light over the gloomy spi- 
rit,—till at last the long sealed up sources of 
tears open a way for their floods, and bury the 
anguish of the distracted soul beneath their 
waves, 


In this desolate country there existed in for- 
mer times a village called Roerwig, about a mile 
distant from the shore. The moving sands 
have now buried the village; and the descend. 
ants of its inhabitants—mostly shepherds and 
fishermen—have removed their cottages close 
to the shore. A single solitary building, situ- 
ated upon a hill, yet rears its head above the 
cheerless shifting desert. This building—and 
the village church—was the scene of the fol- 
lowing mysterious transaction. 

In an early year of the last century, the ve- 
nerable curé of Roerwig was one night seated 
in his study, absorbed in pious meditations. 
His house lay at the extremity of the village, 
and the simple manners of the inhabitants were 
so little tinged with distrust, that bolts and 
locks were unknown amongst them, and every 
door remained open and unguarded, 1 

‘The lamp burned gloomily,—and the sullen 
silence of the midnight hour was only inter- 
rupted by the rushing noise of the sea, on whose 
waves the pale moon shone reflected, when the 
curé heard the door below opened, and’ the 
next moment the sound of men’s steps upon 
the stair. He was anticipating a call to admi- 
nister the last offices of religion to some one of 
his parishioners on the point of death; when 
two foreigners, wrapped up in white cloaks, 
entered the room. One of them approaching 
addressed him with politeness: ** Sir, you will 
have the goodness to follow usinstantly. You 
must perform a marriage-ceremony; the bride 
and bride-groom are already waiting yourarrival 


at the church. And this sum,”—here the stran-| 


ger held out a purse full of gold-- will suffi- 
ciently tecompense you for the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand has given you.” ° 

The curé stared in mute terror upon the 
strangers, who seemed to carry something fear- 
ful--almost ghastly in their looks, and the de- 
mand was repeated in an earnest and atithori- 
tative tone. When the old man had recovered 
from his first surprise, he began mildly to re- 
present that his duty did not allow him to ce. 
lebrate so solemn a rite without some know- 
ledge of the parties, and the intervention of 
those formalites required by law. The other 
stranger hereupon stept forward in a menacing 
attitude: Sir,” said he, “you have your choice; 
follow us and take the sum we now offer you, 
—or remain, and this bullet goes through your 
head.” Whilst speaking, he levelled his pistol 
at the forehead of the venerable man, and cool- 
ly waited his answer; whereupon the curé rose, 
dressed himself, and informed his visitants— 
who bad hitherto spoken Danish but with a 
foreign accent—that he was ready to accom- 
pany them. | 

The mysterious strangers now proceeded 
silently through the village, followed by the 
clergyman. It wasa dark autumn night, the 
moon having already set; but when they emerg- 
ed from the village, the old man perceived with 
terror and astonishment that the distant church 
was allilluminated. Meanwhile his companions, 
wrapped up in their white cloaks, strode has- 
tily on before him through the barren sandy 
plain. On reaching the church they bound up 
his eves; he then heard a side-door open with 
a well-known creaking noise, and felt himself 
violently pushed iato a crowd of people whose 
murmuring he heard all around him, while 
close beside him some persons carried on a 
conversation in a language quite unknown to 
him, but which he thought was Russian. Ashe 
stood helpless and blindfolded, he felt himself 
seized upon by a man’s hand, and drawn vio- 
lently through the crowd. At last the bandage 
was removed from his eyes, and he found him- 
self standing with one of the two strangers be- 
fore the altar. A row of large tapers, in mag- 
nificent silver candlesticks, adorned the altar, 
and the church itself was splendidly lighted up 
by a profusion of candles. The deepest silence 
now reigned throughout the whole building, 
though the side passages and all the seats were 
crowded to excess; but the middle passage was 
quite clear, and he perceived in it a newly dug 
grave, with the stone which had covered it lean- 
ing against a bench. Around him were only 
male figures, but on one of the distant benches 
he thought he perceived a female form. The 
terrible silence lasted for some minutes, during 
which not a motion could be detected in the 
vast assembly. Thus when the mind is bent 
on deeds of darkness, a silent gloomy brooding 
of soul often precedes the commission of the 
horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress dis- 
tinguished him from all the rest, and bespoke 
his elevated rank, rose and walked hastily up 
to the altar; as he passed along, his steps re- 
sdunded through the building, and every eye 
was turned upon him,—he appeared to be of 
middle stature, with broad shoulders and strong 
limbs,—his gait was commanding, his‘complex- 
ion of a yellowish brown, and his hair raven 
black,—his features were severe, and his lips 
compressed as if in wrath,—a bold aquiline 
nose heightened the haughty appearance of his 
countenance, and dark shaggy brows lowered 
over his fiery eyes. He wore a green coat, 
with broad gold braids, and a brilliant star.— 
The bride, who also approached, and kneeled 
beside him at the altar, was magnificently dress- 
ed. A sky blue robe, richly trimmed with sil- 
ver, enveloped her slender limbs, and floated 
in large folds over her eful form,—a dia- 
dem sparkling with diamonds adorned her fair 


hair,—the utmost loveliness and beauty might 
be traced in her features, although despair now 
expressed itself in them,--her cheeks were 
pale as those of a corpse,---her features unani- 
mated,----her lips were blanched,----her eyes 
dimmed,---and her arms hung motionless at her 
side as she kneeled before the altar; terror 
seemed to have wrapped her consciousness as 
well as her vital powers in deep lethargy. » 

The curé now discovered near him an okl 
ugly hag, in a party-coloured dress, with a 
blood-red turban upon her head, who stood 
gazing with an expression of malignant fary 
on the kneeling bride; and behind the bride- 
groom, he noticed a man of gigantic size and 
a gloomy appearance, whose eyes were fixed 
immoveably on the ground. 


Horror-struck by the scene. before him, the 
priest stood mute for some time till a thrilling 
look from the bridegroom reminged him of the 
ceremony he had come thitherto perform. But 
the uneertainty whether the couple he was now 
about to marry understood his language, afford- 
ed him a fresh source of uneasiness, He ver 
tured, however, to ask the bridegroom for his 
name and-that of his bride: “ Neander and Feo- 
dora,” was the answer in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to read the ritual in 
faltering accents, frequently stopping to repeat 
the words, without however the bride or bride- 
groom appearing to observe his confusion, which 
confirmed him in the conjecture that his lan- 
giiage was almost unknown to either of them. 
On putting the question, “ Neander, wilt thou 
have this woman for thy wedded wife?” he 


‘| doubted whether he should receive any answer, 


but to his astonishment, the bridegroom an- 
swered in the affirmative with a loud and al- 
most screaming voice, which rung throughout 
the whole church, while deep sighs were heard 
from every quarter of the building, anda silent 
quivering like the reflection of distant lightning 
threw a transitory motion over the death-pale 
features of the bride. When the priest turned 
to her with the interrogatory: ‘* Feodora, wilt 
thou have tliis man for thy wedded husband?” 
the lifeless form before him seemed to awake, 
a deep convulsive throb of terror trembled 
on her cheeks,—-her pale lips quivered,----a 
passing gleam of fire shone in her eye,---her 
breast heaved,---a vialent gush of tears flooded 
the brilliance of her eyes, and the ‘* yes” was 
pronounced like the scream of anguish uttered 
by a dying person, and seemed to find a deep 
echo in the sounds of grief which burst from 
the surrounding multitude. The bride then 
sank into the arms of the horrid old hag; and 
after some minutes had passed in awful silence, 
the pale corpse-like female kneeled again, as 
if in a deep trance, and the ceremony was fi- 
nished. The bridegroom now rose and led 
away the trembling bride, followed by the tall 
man and the old woman; the two strangers 
then appeared again, and having bound the 
priest’s eyes, drew him with violence through 
the crowd and pushed him out at the door, 
which they bolted from within. 

For some minutes the old man stood endea- 
vouring to recollect himself, and uncertain 
whether the horrid scene with all its ghastly 
attendant @ircumstances, might not even have 
been a dream; but when hé had torn the band- 
age from his eyes, and saw the illuminated 
church before him, and heard the murmuring 
of the crowd, he was forced to believe its reali- 
ty. ‘To learn the issue he hid himself in a cor- 
ner of the building, and while listening there 
he heard the murmuring within grow louder 
and Jouder,—then it seemed as if a fierce alter- 
cation arose, in which he thought he could re- 
cognise the rough voice of the bridegroom 
commanding silence,—a long pause followed, 
a shot fell,—the shriek of a female voice was 
heard, which was succeeded by another pause; 
then followed a sound of pick axes, which last. 
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ed about a quarter of an hour, after which the 
candles were extinguished, the door was flung 
open, and a multitude of persons rushed out of 
the church, and ran towards the sea. 

The old priest now arose from his hiding- 
place, and hastened back to the village, where 
he awoke his neighbours and friends, and re- 
lated to them his marvellous adventure; but 
every thing which had hitherto fallen out 
amongst these simple people, had been so calm 
and tranquil,—so much measured by the laws 
of daily routine, that they were seized with a 
very different alarm: they believed that some 
unfortunate accident had deranged their be- 
loved pastor, and it was not without difficulty 
that he prevailed on some of them to follow him 
to the church, provided with picks and spades. 

_Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the sun 
arose, and as the priest and his companions as- 
cended the hill towards the church, they saw a 
man-of-war standing off from the shore under 
full sail towards the north. So surprising a 
sight in this remote district, made his compa- 
nions already hesitate to reject his story as im- 
probable, and still more were they inclined to 
listen to him when they saw that the side-door 
of the church had been violently burst open. 
They entered full of expectation, and the priest 
showed them the grave which he had seen 
opened in the night-time; it was evident that 
the stone had been lifted up and replaced 
again, They, therefore, put their implements 
in motion, and soon came to a new, and richly 
adorned coffin, in which lay the murdered 
bride,---a bullet had pierced her breast right 
to the heart,---the magnificent diadem which 
she had worn at the ae no longer adorned 
her brows, but the distracted expression of 
deep grief had vanished from her countenance, 
and a heavenly calm seemed spread oyer her 
features. ‘The old man threw himself down on 
his knees near the coffin, and wept and prayed 
aloud for the soul of the dead, while mute as- 
tonishment and horror seized his companions, 

Theclergyman found himself obliged to make 
this event instantly known, with all its circum- 
stances, to his superior, the bishop of Zealand; 
meanwhile, until he got further instructions 
from Copenhagen, he bound all his friends to 
secrecy by an oath. Shortly afterwards a per- 
son of high rank suddenly arrived from the 
capital; he inquired into all the circumstances, 
visited the grave, commended the silence which 
had been hitherto observed, and stated that the 
whole event must remain for ever a secret, 
threatening’ at the same time with a severe 
punishment any person who should dare to 
speak of it. | 

After the death of the priest, a writing was 
found in the parochial register narrating this 
event; some believed that it might have some 
secret connection with the violent political 
changes which occurred in Russia, after the 
death of Catherine and Peter I; but to resolve 
the deep riddle of the mysterious affair will 
ever be a difficult, if not impossible task. 


From the United Service Journal. 


ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 


During the period of excitement occasioned 
by the revolutionary war in North America, it 
was not to be supposed that on such a subject 
as the treason of Arnold, or the death of the 
unfortunate Andre, information free at once 
from royalist and revolutionary prejudice could 
be procured either in the mother country or in 
her revolted Colonies. After the heats and 
prejudices ofthe period have in a great measure 

assed away, there are some individuals still 
iving on the banks of the Hudson, who wit- 
nessed the last moments of poor Andre, and are 
willing to do justice to his memory. As to 
Arnold, the American feeling is so strong 
against him, that they will not admit of his 
having been actuated by any but the most sor- 
did motives; whereas, from all that can be 
learned of his character, it appears to me that 
his immediate principle of action was the desire 
of vengeance; and it is not impossible that at 
some future period he may figure as the Zanga 
or the Coriolanus of some American tragedy, 
to which the death of Andre would doubtless 

ive a deep and affecting interest. 

Arnold wasborn in the State of Conneeticut, 
and from the commencement of hostilities he 
engaged with ardour in the cause of his coun- 
try’s independence. He soon discovered mili- 
tary talencs of no mean order, which, joined to 
undoubted personal courage, andthe still more 

desirable qualities of patience and firmness un- 


der privation and fatigue, had procured for him | 
a high reputation in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionary army, even befure he had an opportu- 
nity of performing those services in the expedi- 
tion against Canada, which gave him the con- 
fidence of Congress, and raised him to the rank 
ofa general officer. He had been severely 
wounded before Quebec, and wasstillin a state 
of convalescence, when, in 1778, Philadelphia 
having been evacuated by the Royalist forces, 
the command of the town was intrusted to him. 
To the courage he had exibited in the presence 
of the enemy, it was now found that Arnold did 
not join that steadiness of principle, or that 
rectitude of judgment, which were necessary 
to enable him to resist the numerous seduc- 
tions by which he was surrounded. Forgetting 
that he had not the resources ofa great private 
fortune, he embarked in all the expensive follies 
of a sumptuous table, and a train of useless de- 
pendents; and in the natural course of such an 
improvident career, he was soon involved in 
debts which he had no means of discharging. 
In the hope of relieving himself from the cla- 
mours of his creditors, he was induced to en- 
gage in speculations inconsistent with the due 
discharge of his public functions, and which 
having for the most part proved unsuccessful, 
were necessarily with the most disastrous re- 
sults. From unsuccessful speculation, the 
wretched Arnold was now drivento the re 
source of unfaithful management in the exer- 
cise of his official duties; and when the accounts 
of his administration came to be examined by 
the Commissioners of Congress, a considerable 
deficit appeared against him, which he was un- 
able to make good. Many of the citizens of 
Philadelphia complained of his numerous exac- 
tions; the Government of Pennsylvania brought 
still more serious accusations against him, and 
at length, in the month of June 1778, the Con- 
gress caused him to be arrested, and tried 
by a court-martial, who found him guilty, and 
condemned him to be reprimanded by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This decision, having been 
approved of by Congress, was executed in the 
beginning of 1779. Furious at finding himself 
thus attacked on all hands, by the law and by 
public opinion, Arnold indulged himself in the 
bitterest complaints against what he called the 
ingratitude of his countrymen, and swore that 
he would have vengeance. 


Great importance was then attached to the 
fortress of West-Point, for the preservation of 
which the American army had long manceuvred 
and often fought. It was regarded as the key 
of communication between the Eastern and 
Southern States. Its situation in fact on the 
ridge of one of the most considerable emi- 
nences on the right bank of the Hudson, with 
its double range of batteries and redoubts, 
traced as they had been by the ablest engi- 
neers, made it an excellent defensive post, the 
occupation of which gave a great influence to 
the State of New York. Arnold was not ig- 
norant of its value,and it was on this important 
point that he cast his eyes in preparing. for his 
revenge. Before he had yet received the ap- 
pointment, which he at length obtained through 
the combined influence of intrigue and impor- 
tunity, he had addressed a letter to Col. Robin- 
son, an officer in his Majesty’s service, an- 
nouncing that he had abjured his revolutionary 
principles, and that he vehemently desired to 
regain the esteem of his Sovereign by som 
striking proof of repentance. This letter soon 
ledtoan active correspondence between Arnold 
and Sir Henry Clinton, which was of course 
conducted with the greatest secreey. Its chief 
object was to devise the means of throwing the 
fortress of W est-Point,now under Arnold’scom- 
mand, into the hands of the English. For the 
purpose of conducting the negotiation with 
greater security, Gen. Clinton intrusted it to 
one of his aides-de-camp, a young man as dis- 
tinguished for his amiable qualities as for his 
military talents, which had at once conciliated 
the affections of his brother officers and seeur- 
ed for him the respect aud esteem of his su- 
periors incommand. After receiving the ne- 
cessary instructions from Gen. Clinton, Major 
Andre embarked in this enterprise on board the 
Vulture sloop-of-war, which brought him up 
the Hudson as far as Kingsferry, about twelve 
miles below West-Point. From Kingsferry 
his communications with Arnold became fre- 


necessary arrangements could be finally com- 
pleted, a personal interview was indispensable, 
and Major Andre was repeatedly urged by 
Arnold to land for that purpose, before he would 
consent to it.—Feeling, perhaps, a secret re- 
pugnance to come in immediate contact with a 
traitor, or entertaining, it may be, some doubt 
as to the strict propriety of penetrating the 
enemy’s lines—rebels as he no doubt regarded 
them—under a name and ina character which 
did not belong to him: the desire, however, of 
justifying the confidence reposed in him by 
Gen. Clinton, induced him at length to accede 
to the proposed interview, which was fixed to 
take place in the house of'a reputed royalist of 
the name of Joshua Smith. During the night 
of the 21st of September, Smith himself came 
on board the Vulture, in a boat rowed by his 
own domestics, for the purpose of carrying Ma- 
jor Andre to the place of rendezvous. Arnold 
was in waiting on the bank to receive them, 
when they proceeded together to the house of 
Smith, where Major Ane remained concealed 
during the whole of the following day. At the 
conference which then took place, the whole of 
the plans for the occupation of West-Point 
were definitely arranged, and on the approach 
of night, Major Andre prepared to return on 
boardthe Vulture, but on his reaching the bank, 
he found that she had been obliged to remove 
to some distance, in order to avoid the fire ofa 
battery by which she had been threatened, and 
the servants of Smith refused in consequence 
to put him on board the sloop. 


In this emergency, he resolved to hazard a 
journey by land to New York, and having pro- 
cured a passport from Arnold under the name of 
James Anderson, as a person employed on the 
public service, he mounted a horse which was 
furnished to him by Smith, and proceeded on 
his journey. Under this disguise, and accom- 
panied by Smith, he succeeded in passing the 
American lines and in reaching 
where Smith, after giving him instructions as 
to his farther progress, parted with him. He 
had already approached the English lines near 
Tarrytown, when an American militiaman, who 
with two of his comrades had been patrolling 
between the two armies, suddenly rushed upon 
him from behind a thicket, and seized his horse 
by the bridle. When thus taken by surprise, 
Major Andre seems to have lost his wonted 
presence of mind, or I should rather say, that 


being wholly unaccustomed to disingenuous- | 


ness or disguise he could not readily accommo- 
date himself to the part he had undertaken to 
perform. In place of presenting the passport 
with which he had been furnished, he asked to 
which party the militiaman belonged. “ Tothe 
party down below,” was the ready answer of the 
American, who thus described in the manner 
of the period the English army then in posses- 
sion of New York. ‘And I also,” imprudent- 
ly rejoined Major Andre; but scarcely had he 
allowed the fatal avowal to escape him, when 
the arrival of the two other militiamen discov- 
ered to him the error he had committed, and 
the danger to which he had exposed himself. 
He thought to remedy the one and escape from 
the other, by offering his purse and gold watch 
to his captors, and promising them the protec- 
tion of the English Government, and a perma- 
nent reward, if they would then allow him to 
pess. In proportion to the extent of these pro- 


&| mises, the three Americans became naturally 


more persuaded of the value of the prize they 
had taken, and immediately proceeded to a ri- 
gorous examination of the dress and person of 
their prisoner, in the hope of discovering some 
information as to his name and quality. Con- 
cealed in his boots, they found exact plans and 
descriptions of the fortifications andapproaches 
of West-Point, with other writings, sufficient 
to confirm the suspicions he had himself im- 
prudently exeited, and to determine thém to 
carry him to Lieut. Col. Jamieson, at that time 
in the command of the advanced posts of the 
American army, With the generous purpose 
of intimating to Arnoldthat he ought to prepare 
for his own safety, Major rAndre requested that 
intelligenee should immediately be sent to the 
commander of West-Point, of the arrest of his 
officer Andersonon his route to New York. On 
the receipt of this information, Arnold, as was 
to have been expected, immediately took flight, 


‘quent and comparatively easy; but before the 


from Gen. Clinton in the ranks 
of the British army. 


Arnold was in safety he readily acknowledged 
himself to be a British officer. 
soon afterwards of Gen. Washington to the 
American camp, a court martial was assembled 
for the purpose of trying poor Andre as a spy, 
Of this court, Gen. Green sat as president, anj 
among the members were the Baron de Steu 
ben and the Marquis de Lafayetée. It was in. 
timated’to the prisoner by the members of the 


ceedings, that he was at liberty, ifso disposed, 
to decline giving any answer to the questions 


ter solicitude for the preservation of h's 
onour than of his life, he frankly avowed tle 
nature of the project in which he had been er. 
gaged, and seemed to have no other care but 


the candour and courage he evinced through- 
out the trial, and on signing his condemnation, 
they could not conceal the struggle between 
their personal feeling and what they conceived 
to be their duty. As for Andre himself, he ex- 
pected the fatal issue, and hear@its announce- 
ment with resignation. | 


His last moments were worthy of his noble 
character. The following details are fromthe 
pen of Doct. Thatcher, an eyewitness of the 
event: 

“ 2d October, 1780.—Major Andre no long- 
er lives: I was present at his execution. it 
was a scene ofthe deepest interest. During 
his imprisonment and his trial, he discovered 
much dignity of character. The smallest com- 
plaint was never heard from him; and he ap- 
peared to feel very sensibly all the tokens which 
were given of an interest in his fate. He left 


loved affectionately; he spoke of them with 
tenderness, and wrote to Sir Henry Clinton, to 
recommend them to his personal care. _ 
“The officer of the guard who constantly 
remained with the prisoner reported to us, that 
when they came in the morning to announce 


discover the slightest emotion. His counte- 
nance, calm and collected, was strikingly con- 
trasted with the sadness of those around him. 
Seeing his servant enter bathed in tears, he 
desired him to withdraw and not again to show 
himself but with the courage of a man. His 
breakfast was sent to him every morning from 
| the table of General Washington. On that 
morning he received it as usual, and ate it with 
tranquillity. He then shaved and dressed him- 
self, and having placed his hat on the table, he 
| turned towards the officers of the guard, and 
said to them with an air of gaiety, ‘ N ow, gen- 
tlemen, you see that I am ready to follow you.’ 
When the fatal hour had arrived, a strong de- 
tachment of troops was placed under arms, and 
an immense concourse of people was assembled. 
Allour officers were present, with the exception 
of General Washington and his staff. Melan- 
choly reigned throughout the ranks, and despair 
was onevery countenance. Major Audre came 
from his prison to the place of punishment be- 
tween two non-commissioned officers who held 
him by the arms. The looks of the multitude 
were directed to him with interest. His coun- 
tenance, full of dignity, announced his contempt 
of death; and aslight smile would often rise, 
still more to embellish his fine countenance, 
when he saluted, as he did with politeness, all 
those whom he recognized in the crowd. He 
had expressed a desire to be shot, regarding 
that kind of death as more consistent with mi- 
litary habits and opinions, and to the last mo- 
ment he believed that his wish was to be grant- 
ed; but when he arrived in front of the gibbet, 
he made an involuntary movement, a step back- 
ward, and stopped for some instants. ‘ What 
is the matter?’ an officer said to him, who was 
standing by.—I am well prepared to die,’ was 
his answer, ‘but this method is odious to me.” 
While waiting at the foot of the gallows, I ob- 
served a slight shudder on his countenance, and 
that he made an effort in his throat as if at- 
tempting to swallow, while he placed his foot 
on a large stone, and threw his looks for a mo- 
ment upwards: but pereeiving that the prepa- 
rations were completed, he stepped lightly into 
the cart, and observed, as he proudly raised his 
head, ‘that it would only be a momentary pang. 


| Drawing a white handkerchief from his pocket 


\ 


As soon as Major Andre had ascertained that | 


On the return | 


court before the commencement of the pro. 


which should be put to him; but with a much § 


to exculpate those who had seconded his en- 7 
terprise. His judges were deeply affected with | 


a mother and two sisters in England, whom he | 


to him the hour of his execution, he did not | 
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he bandaged his eyes with a firmness and tran- 
quillity which penetrated the multitude with 
admiration, and which made not merely his 
servant, but many of those around him burst 
into tears. When the cord was attached to the 
gibbet, he took off his hat and passed the run- 
ning knot over his head, adjusting it to his neck 
without the assistance of the executioner. He 
was in this situation when Col. Scammel ap- 

roached, and informed him, that if he had any 
thing to say, he was permitted to speak. He 
then raised the handkerchief from his eyes, and 
said, ‘I beg you not to forget that I submit my- 
self to my fate like a man of courage.’ The 
cart was then withdrawn, leaving him suspend- 
ed, and he expired almost immediately. As he 
had said, he experienced only a momentary 
pang. He was dressed in his uniform, and was 
interred in it at the foot of the gallows, the 
place of his burial being hallowed by the tears 
of many of those who witnessed the close of 
his career. Thus died Major Andre, in the 
flower of his age, the friend of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and the honour and ornament of the British 
army. Ifthe infamous Arnold was capable of 
entertaining any honourable sentiment, his 
heart must have been broken with grief and 
shame, when he heard of the tragical end of the 
unfortunate Andre. After heaping disgrace 
on himself by accepting service in the ranks of 
the enemies of his country, he went after the 
war to die in England, contemned even by those 


for whose benefit he had disgraced himself.” 


[The writer of the foregoing article seems 
not to have been apprised that the bones of Ma- 
jor Andre were removed from Tappan in 1820 
by Mr. Buchanan, his Majesty’s Consul at New 
York, under the order of his Royal Highness 
the late Duke of York, and deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘This fact is recorded ona slab 
of marble placed near the monument which had 
been previously erected to his memory. We 
understand that the watch of Andre has also 
been recovered by the Consul, and that by the 
last packet he forwarded it to England to the 
surviving sister.—Ed. Albion.] 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE BETRAYED. 


She had loved early and had been betrayed; P 
Hope’s light had faded soon, and sorrow came 
To claim a patient victim—like a shade 
Upon her soul was mem’ry of her shame— 
And thus, as ’twere by stealth, life’s fountain ran, 
Eating away existence; yet she smiled 
In mournful silence on the reckless man 
Who won and ruin’d her whilst yet a child! 


How long she loved him! how the creature strove 

To win him back to what he once had seem’d! 
So sinless and devoted was her love, 

That when a smile upon his features beam’d, 
Her soul ran over with its joy the while, 

And her dark eyes flash’d tenderness on him, 
As if all heaven were mirror’d in that smile, 

And all beside were valueless and dim! 


Years waned—she faded, and whilst fading clung 
Constant and fond to her first ruiner; 
Despair was in her glance, and on her tongue 
A seraph music linger’d—but for her 
Earth had no further joy; and when all hope 
Of winning back her promis’d destiny 
Faded away, on fate’s dark horoscope 
She east one glance, and then prepared to die! 


— she pined in sorrow; then a light 
Like morning twilight o’er her features came, 
Her step was far more buoyant, and more bright _ 
Flash’d her dark eye with hope’s celestial e; 
A faint quick flush burnt on her faded cheek, 
And to her lips a strange deep tint was given; 
Then suddenly all vanish’d,-and her meek 
Disfranchis’d spirit passed away to heaven! 
LEO. 


CHARACTER OF THE SPANISH WOMEN. 


The spanish women are in no respects to be 
compared with the women of the rest of Eu- 
rope. Their virtues, like their vices, are the 
offspring of a social, moral and religious state 


entirely different from what is found in other 


countries, 
They grow up and flourish on the fertile soil 


of Iberia, without care, without cultivation, 
like the flowers and fruits of their beautiful cli- 
mate. Their education goes for nothing, at 
least in our acceptation of the word; neverthe- 
less, such is the vivacity of their mind and that 
of their heart, that they possess from nature, 
and as it were without effort, all the graces and 


other countries only acquires by dint of study. 
pak have especially a sort of oe quite ori- 
ginal, peculiar to them alone, which manifests 
itself in every action, look, in their gait, and 
even in their very faults, I may add, in every act 
of their life. To analyze it would be difficult ; 
it consists of an energetic, careless air. It is 
a kind of superabundant liveliness, a continual 
flow of animal spirits, which rejects moderation 
in every thing, which constantly impels them 
on to extremes, whether to love or hatred; to 
pleasure or pain, to devotion or the most impi- 
ous folly; without false shame, without prudery, 
with a frankness in action, self-denial, a con- 
tempt of danger, and of life, all of which we 
shall in vain look for in so high a degree else- 
where. 

That native energy ever accompanies them 
in the most indifferent circumstances. It is co 
intimately interwoven with their disposition, 
that it is visible even in their infancy; it grows 
with their growth, and developes itself with 
age. It is that quality to which we must as- 
cribe that impassioned trait of character which 
the Spanish women impart to their most trifling 
expressions, to every movement; it is that also 
which gives to their gait that freedom, that 
careless air, if [ may so express myself, which 
the women of other countries cannot ven- 
ture to imitate without offering an outrage to 
decency. 

By a singular contract, fidelity in marria 
is oftentimes dispensed with by the Spanish wo- 
men; nevertneless no where else is fidelity in 
love more strictly adhered to. 

The passion of love with a Spanish woman 
is paramount to every thing else; it is her 
unique, her most important affair, it is subject to 
fixed laws, positive rules, rigorous duties, the 
violation of which would appear to her an abo- 
minable crime, and more than a crime, a mon- 
strosity. 

The cortejo by no means resembles the cava- 
lere servente of Italy, he is not like him a mat- 
ter of form, a cold fiction, a sort ofsecond hus- 
band who is deceived without remorse; neither 
does he resemble the lovers of a pretty French 
woman, the choice of caprice, of coquetry or 
gallantry: the cortejo is every thing to a Span- 
ish woman, he is her god, her idol, her accom- 
plice in life and eternity; she thinks only of him, 
for him only she decks herself and wishes to 
appear amiable in his eyes; for him she would 
sacrifice her repose, her reputation, her life, her 
salvation, every thing in short, that is dear to 
her; but in revenge, should he prove faithless, 
she can hate him with as mat fury as she 
loved him. 


This is, doubtless, because love is with her 
a thing so sacred that she disdains to feign it 
when she does not experience its effects. In 
Spain coquetry is wholly unknown, and prude- 
ry, that hypocrisy .of women, is hardly less 
so. A Spanish woman has no scruples about 
openly avowing her passion, she is equally too 
proud to feign or conceal it. : 

If, therefore, in Spain, any violation is offer- 
ed to the nuptial tie, it is not so much owing to 
’ the corruption of the heart as to its exaltation, 
to the effervescence ofthe senses under a burn- 
ing climate, and above all, to that impatience 
of every restraint, to that extreme habit of free- 
dom, which is the real type of the Spanish cha- 
racter; for we should form a false idea of that 
nation, so rich in contrasts, if we were to con- 
clude from its complaisant crouching under a 
despotic government, that it neither knew the 
want nor exercise of freedom. That is but too 
true as far as regards civil and political liberty; 
but with respeci to personal liberty, to that in- 
dependence peculiar to a wild and wandering 
life, in no part is it better understood, and in no 
country are its rights preserved with a more 
scrupulous jealousy. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


[Translated for the New York American. | 
ILLYRIAN ROMANCES. 


There lived a Ban of Croatis, who was blind 
of the right eye, and deaf of the left ear. With 
his right eye he gazed on the misery of his 
people: with his left ear he listened to the 
complaints of the Vaivodes. Those who were 
rich were accused; those who were accused 
were hung. The Ban had already despatched 


those means of seduction, which their sex in 


the Bey Humanay, and the Vaivode Zambolich, 


and taken possession of their estates. But 
God’s patience was at length exhausted by so 
many crimes, and he allowed ghosts and spec- 


tres to disturb the slumbers of the murderer. 


Every night Humanay and Zambolich stood by 
his bedside, gazing on him with hollow and 
threatening eyes. At the hour when the stars 
grow dim, and the -ky is tinged with pink in 
the Fast, then, dreadful to relate, the two 
spectres bowed, as if in derision, before the 
Ban, and their heads fell from their shoulders, 
and rolled over the. floor; and then the Ban 
could sleep. One night—one cold winter’s 
night—Humanay spoke, and said to him—* We 
have bowed to thee long enough. Why dost 
thou not return our salutations?” The trem- 
bling Ban rose to obey, and as he bowed to 
his tormentors, his head fell off itself, and rolled 
over the carpet. 
THE DYING HEYDUC.. 

And I, old White Eagle, 1 am Gabriel Zepol, 
who so often have fed thee with the flesh of 
my enemies, the Pandoors--I am wounded-- 
I am dying: but before 1 yield my heart, my 
noble heart, to thy young ones, grant me, I 
pray thee,a favour, Bear in thy claws my 
empty cartridge-box to my brother George, 
that he may avenge my death. In that car- 
tridge-box were twelve balls, and twelve Pan- 
doors thou seest are lying dead beside me; but 
they were thirteen in number, and the thir- 
teenth, the cowardly Botzai, wounded me in 
the back. Bear, likewise, in thy claws, this 


8° | worked handkerchief, to the beautiful Khava, 


that she may mourn for me. And the Eagle 
bore the empty cartridge-box to his brother 
George, and found him drunk with wine. He 
bore the handkerchief to the beautiful Khava, 
and found her married to Botzai. 
A Romance imitated from the Spanish. 
THE PEARL TOLEDO. 

Who will tell me if the sun is brightest at 
sunrise or sunset? Who will tell me which of 
the Olive or the Almond isthe finer tree? Who 
will tell me which is the bravest of the Ande- 
lusian or the Valencian? Who will tell me who 
is the loveliest of women? 1 will tell thee who 
is the loveliest of women: it is Aurora de Var- 
gas, the Pearl of Toledo. 

Suzanir, the Moor, has asked for his lance, 
for his shield. His lance is in his right hand, 
his shield round his neck. He enters his stable, 
and examines his forty mares, one after another. 
At last he says, Berjais the strongest; she shall 
bear away the Pearl of Toledo, or by Allah, 
never again will I gaze on Cordora. He mounts 
Berja; he gallops towards Toledo, and meets 
an old man close by the Zacatin. ** Old man, 
with the white beard, carry this letter to Don 
Guttiere de Saldana. If he bea man, he will 
meet me at the fountain of Almania. To one 
of us must the Pearl of Toledo belong.” And 
the old man took the letter, and carried it to 
Don Guttiere de Saldana, who was playing 
chess with the Pearl of Toledo. The Count 
read the letter and the challenge, and rising, 
struck the table so violently with his clenched 
fist, that all the chessmen fell to the ground. 

He asks for his lance and for his good horse; 
and the Pearl rises in terror, for she suspects 
he is going to fight a duel.. Lord Guttiere, 
Don Guttiere de Saldana, remain I pray thee, 
and finish thy game. I will not play chess any 
longer: I am going to play with lances by the 
fountain of Almania. And Aurora’s tears could 
not stop*him; for nothing stops a knight who 
is going to the fight. The Pearl of Toledo 
put on her mantle, mounted her mule, and 
rode to the fountain of Almania. ‘The grass 
round the fountain is red; the water ‘of the 
fountain is red, but it is not with Christian blood. 
Suzanir the Moor is lying on his back; the lance 
of Don Guttiere broke in his bosom; his blood 
is flowing apace. His mare Berja is weeping 
beside him, for she cannot heal her master’s 
wound, 

The Pearl got off her mule, Moor, take 
courage; you will live to wed some fair Moor- 
ish maiden. My hand will heal the wounds 
my Knight has inflicted. Oh! lovely Pearl, draw 
this lance’s head from my bosom; the cold steel 
will prove my death. The Pearl approached 
without suspecting his motive, but collecting 
all his strength, he drew his sword and scarred 
the lovely face of the Pearl of Toledo. 


RUSTIC COQUETRY. 
In Stratherrick, a remote sequestered High- 
land district, by the side of one of those small 
lochs, orlakes, which relieve the wild and dreary 


expanse of rock and heather, there dwells a fair 
damsel who has lately made sad havoc amorg 


the hearts of the neighbouring swains, as well 


as exemplified the fickleness of female love. — 


About a fortnight since she was duly pledged 
and betrothed to one of her suitors, an elderly 
decent man, well to do in the world, whose 
staid and devout demeanour recommended him 
strongly to the girl’s parents, After prelimi- 
naries, she gave her consent, though somewhat 
reluctantly, and the pair proceeded to Inver- 
ness to purchase the ring and ‘ wedding braws.” 
By the way, however, the bride waslittle pleased 
with the dry sedate carriage and manner of her 
intended, and every look she gave him as he 
dodged quietly on beside her, but determined 
her the more firmly to slip the noose which was 
soon to fix herlot. Accordingly, on her return, 
she sent word to another admirer, a tailor, pray- 
ing that he would come to her rescue. The 
tailor being a man of mettle, instantly flew to 
the distressed fair one, accompanied by a party 
of his friends, as a body guard. The tender 
question being mooted and settled, the tailor 
left the damsel for a day or two, to fet his house 
in order, for an early consummation of his 
wishes, 

In the interim, another suitor arrived, a dash- 
ing young fellow, a farmer, and now the plot 
began to thicken, After some parleying, the 
maiden changed her love, and agreed to wed 
the third sweetheart, appointing a night for 
him to come and take heraway. Now it so hap- 
pened that the night appointed was the same 
on which the fair deceiver had promised to re- 
ward the gallantry of the tailor—and both par- 
ties, each accompanied by a body of friends, 
met, to their utter astonishment, on the same 
errand, in the small public-house, facing Loch 
Farraline, which is kept by sonsy Widow Fra- 
ser, How the rival suitors and their separate 
‘tails’ were now to act, was rather a puzzling 
question, which it required sundry gills and half 
mutchkins to digest, but at length, instead of 
proceeding to hostilities, or adopting the Bona- 
parte system of tactics, by storming the centre 
and carrying off the prize by a vigorous coup 
de main, both of the belligerents resolved to go 
peaceably to the house and trust to Providence 
for the result. On arriving at the dwelling, 
their friends remained outside, while the prin- 
cipals entered the cot, big with hope and fear, 
Only a few minutes, however, elapsed, ere the 
wily damsel contrived to slip out, giving the 
sign to the young farmer, who instantly joined 
the fugitive out of doors, and renewed his vows 
of everlasting love and attachment! 

Things had now come to a pretty pass with 
the tailor and the first sweetheart. The former 
wisely determined on neutrality, and as he had 
been so openly jilted, he thought it best to 
‘‘ jouk and let the faup gae owr.” But not so 
the elderly wooer. On being informed of this 
doudle perjury, he was in a towering pagsion, 
and vowing that he would make the leis abide 
by her contract; he went to the house, attend- 
ed by his friends, all armed with sticks and 
bludgeons. The girl had returned to her fa- 
ther’s roof, and to settle quietly the matter, 
which was now beginning to make a noise over 
the country side, it was resolved to leave it to 
the fair one’s arbitration. In a moment the 
fickle bride sprang forward and claimed the 
young farmer, who saluted her with an empha- 
sis that resounded like the crack of a cadger’s 
whip. The downcast discomfited suitor left 
the house, threatening law and prosecution, 
while the predestined bridegroom remained 
with his rustic coquette, anticipating in hope 
the nuptials, which it was agreed to celebrate 
early this week.—Jnverness Courier, 


FasHIONS COME ROUND.—In 1663, the legislature 
of Massachusetts passed the following law: 

‘* And hereafter, no person whatever shall make 
any garment for women with sleeves more than an 
ell wide.” 


[Sleeves a yard and a quarter wide! No small lat- 


itude this for the daughters of the first settlers. [If . 


this law was deemed n 
have far exceeded an ell, 
‘* Charming Creatures” of those times, probably ri- 
valled the exquisite amplitude of the Bishops of the 
present day. }—Bos. Cent. 


, the fashion must 


Fisu Story, BUT A TRUE oNE.—Some twenty- 
five years ago, a Mr, S. of this town, who was then 
at Siasconset, sent some codfish to his father in town. 
On dressing one which had a poke unusually > 
a younger brother of him who had sent the fish had 
a mind to open the poke, when to his and his fa- 
ther’s astonishment, he found in it an open jack- 
knife, handle and blade eight inches in length, which 
the fish had swallowed point foremost. On exam- 
ining the knife, E. G. were discovered marked on 
the handle, when the Jad exclaimed, ‘‘’tis uncle 


Eben Gardner’s.” The boy hastened to the sup- 
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sed owner, to inquire if he had lost any thing. — 
eing answered in the negative, he then questioned 
His reply was, that 
when fishing 8 or 10 days before, he lost a jack-knife 
overboard, east of Bass-rip. When asked to de- 
scribe the knife, it soon appeared fully evident that 
the knife found in the fish’s poke was the one he 
lost. The boy who found the knife is now one of 
our most respectable citizens, from whom we had, 
withina few days, these curious facts.—Vant. Ing. 


The new novel of ** Darnley” by the author of 
Richelieu is announced as on the eve of publication 
in England. We look for this work with anxiety, 
anticipating much pleasure from its perusal. Riche- 
lieu ranks high as a modern novel—is full of inci- 
dent and spirit, and any work from the same pen 
cannot fail to win encomium. The new work is 
spoken of as a shining and splendid picture of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, so fertile in magnificence, 
chivalrous adventure, and events that furnish such 
admirable materials for the novelist. The celebra- 
ted festivities of the field of the cloth of gold, form 
a most conspicuous feature in the story. 


~ 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 


Well, M. I have just been lamenting, 
The want of “ some trifle’’ to teil ; 
Just, en passant, by way of preventing, 
Pale Ennui’s desolate spell ;— 
For the weather has “ dished” all the skating; 
The roads forbid vivants to sleigh :— 
And the girls, with their sweet mouths, are prating 
Of some new ruse, to pass time away. 


Midst the hush of this dull, tuneless season, 
I shall hie to the painting of West ; 

The first leisure moment I seize on, 
At Liberty’s Hall I'll be guest ;— 

There are tears for the sad eye of Beauty, 
As it bends on the picturer’s art, 

Which speaks to the Christian, of duty~— 
Of hope to the sinking in heart ! 


i am told that fair Emily’s cousin, 
The radiant Lolotte will be there, 
With the eyes that have murdered a dozen, 
And the wealth of her beautiful hair ; 
Thou dost love her, | ween; who can blame you, 
When so many have sought for her sinile :— 
How oft do | purposely name you, 
To mark her emotions the while! 


How swiftly the months have passed over— 
How fast have the moments gone by, 
Since the bright Summer found me a lover, 
And Autumn delighted my eye! 
Old Winter hath shaken each feather 
That he kept in his great icy urn, 
And has brought all the dancers together, 
Where the bright lamps and brighter eyes burn. 


Can you think of the blessed cotillions 
We have danced since the winter came in, 
Without transports, that rush up by millions 
At thought of each innocent sin ? 
Think of Mary, of Jane and of Fanny, 
And the lure of their love-speaking eyes! 
Or Elizaand Isabel! Can ye, 
Without being borne to the skies ? 


There is grace in the waltzing of Susan, 
And the Colonel's fair child of fifteen ; 
Who hds kindness that ne’er can refuse one, 
Sweet creature ! her pathway is green! 
And each of the eloquent faries, 
Whose names from my mem’ ry gone, 
Be they Susans, or Fannys, or Marys, 
They are heavenly—every one ! 


There is pleasure unsuillied in sleighing, 
When the steeds are advancing for war, 
Save this—we dispense with their neighing— 

The bells are more merry by far ; 
Not merely the bells, that are pouring 
Their rich joyous tones on the air— . 
But the delles, that are ever restoring 
Our dreams of the young and the fair! 


We have taken our wine in the city, 
At the Turtle we both have sat down , 
When the foam of the cup made us witty ;— 
We have done this, in country and town; 
Yet the sleigh, and its contents, have made us 
More happy than turtle and all :— ; 
With the gay elite roaming—with none to upbraid us, 
At each stirred village making a call ! 


And oh! there’s a transport unbounded, 
O’er the Delaware's ice-plain to run ; 

By the giad and the giddy surrounded, 
Al bent upon skating and fun: 


To feel the pure air-currents rushing, 
With a heart stirring hum in your ear ; 
While the warm blood the red cheek is flushing, 
As you pass on your rapid career. 


There are Par:su and Pace, from a million, 
They dance on the river as well 
As they could at Mons. W—’s cotillion, 
To music’s most rapiurous swell :— 
Where the heart like a fount is o’erflowing, 
In the rapture of beauty and song ; 
As if heaven its bliss was bestowing, 
Each group, set, and party among! 


Farewell !—How is Wuirtier and Prentice ? 
Those children of music and worth :— 
Each name in my memory blent is 
With the high and the gifted of earth: 
They have lays for the spirit of feeling, 
Pure thoughts for the young and the fair, 
And their songs are like melody, stealing 
Thro’ the sinless retreats of the air! 


February, 1830. W.G.C. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON SILK.—sy a Lapy. 


The culture and manufacture of silk, may 
be censured by the miser, as a subject un- 
worthy of notice. There is abundant proof, 
by actual experiment, that the mulberry 
tree will flourish in many parts of the United 
States, and that the silk spinner, on its sub- 
stance, can be preserved through our coldest 
winters. The mulberry is a tree of rapid 
growth, and not difficult to rear. It pro- 


‘|duces a berry which contains much nutri- 


ment, and is not umpalitable. The earth 
for receiving the mulberry seed should be 
prepared the same as for sowing onion seed. 
The ground upon the north side must be 
enclosed by a stone wall; in the southern 
states I presume this would not be necessary. 
The beds must be kept clear of weeds, and 
the sprouts not allowed to grow nearer than 
ten inches to each other. Sprouts can be 
removed and transplanted; in a dry season 
recourse to irrigation would be necessary to 
facilitate their growth. The third year the 
trees are sufficiently large to transplant; 
the second year from the seeds, leaves may 
may be plucked from the nursery, without 
injuring the seeds. The silk worm has no 
beauties to recommend it to our notice; we 
admire it for its industry and ingenuity. 
After it has spun its task it apparently dies. 
The pods which are designed to reproduce 
them, must be placed upon sheets of white 
paper, and shut up in close drawers. After 
a few days have elapsed, open the drawers, 
and a novel scene will present itself to the 


‘eye of the beholder—a company of frolick- 
/some insects, not unlike the ordinary mil- 
‘ler, apparently celebrating their emancipa- 
tion from the prison-house of silk. Ina 
short time they will deposit an immense 
number of eggs. After the butterfly has 
sported its transient day, the shells must 
be removed, and cleared of every thing but 
the eggs, folded together, and put between 
layers of linen, and kept ina cool room dur- 
ing the warm season. The foliage of the 
mulberry appears early; and as soon as the 
leaves are the size of a six-pence, the shells 


| containing the eggs, should be replaced in 


the drawers, which should be put under 


_sashes set: with glass, and placed where the 


heat of a meridian sun can fall upon them. 
A number of days will elapse before the 
embryo worms will appear upon the sheet. 
They are so extremely fragile when first 
perceived, that less than a sceptic might be 
led to believe that they did not possess ani- 
mal life; if not fed immediately they will 
expire. The leaves should be strewed over 


them lightly; as soon they require more 
territory remove them to counters several 
times during their eating season, which is 
usually eight weeks. They will divest them- 
selves of the outer coat; after which, they 
will appear dormant, but they must be well 
supplied with food; morning and evening 
is the proper time for feeding. They destroy 
an astonishing quantity of leaves for crea- 
tures of their size. A person can tell, by 
their transparent appearance and altitude, 
when they are about to commence their 
spinning. On the parts of the counter 
which is to be occupied by them when em- 
ployed in spinning, boughs from the hickory 
tree should be placed (which have previous- 
ly been exposed to the sun until the leaves 
have become withered, boughs from other 
forest trees will answer,) upon which the 
worm will spin its web. It is not uncom- 
mon for death to occur among the silk gen- 
try, both in their banqueting and labouring 
season; what causes it, or what will prevent 
it, I will leave to those who know to ex- 
plain. The pods must be removed from the 
boughs. Those that are designed for the 
winder must be exposed to the sun, or put 
in ovens, the temperature sufficient to pre- 
vent the inhabitant from destroying the pod 
for reeling. The silk winding is simple, 
and can be easily learned. The*hands of 
the individual who reels must be very 
smooth, and never uncovered but when 
reeling. The pods, to prepare them for 
reeling, must be immersed in a vessel of boil- 
ing soap suds, placed over a furnace; the 
vessel should be brass or earthen. The 
fibres of silk are caught by passing a fine 
brush over the surface; when the brush has 
caught a sufficient number for a thread, the 
winder attaches a twine to them, and com- 
mences reeling. A good winder can tell 
if but one fibre detaches itself from the brush, 
without the aid of theeye. <A kind of glu- 
tinous substance forms upon the fibre, which 
enables the manufacturer to handle it with 
ease. To fit it for dying it must be boiled 
again in soap suds. From the bark and 
leaves of our forest and fruit trees almost 
all the variety of colour can be made upon 
it. I know nothing from my own expe- 
rience of the expense of manufacturing it 
into cloth. The labour of five individuals 
for six months, will prepare a thousand dol- 
lars worth of silk and twist for market. 
Individuals who reel need not be adults; 
two of them may be children. 

Without the aid of philosophy, it can be 
seen that the raising and manufacturing of 
silk is not only practicable, but profitable. 
It is not, like many other kinds of business, 
entirely out of the reach of the small capi- 
talist. The owner of three acres of mul- 
berry orcharding, without any other capital, 
can raise one hundred dollars worth of silk 
in a year in the northern states; the south- 
ern states, it is supposed, will produce two 
crops in a year; Indja will four. The rais- 
ing of silk is not necessarily connected with 
the manufacture of it. It may be raised by 
individuals, and sold to factors the same as 
cotton. To say that the raising and manu- 
facturing of it, would not be a national be-, 
nefit would be denying that industry is the 
main pillar of the Union. If this merited 
object receives suitable encouragement from 
government, it needs not the ken of pro- 
phecy to foretell, that in twenty years it 
will become an article of commerce. 


The Forensic and Literary Circle cele- 
brated their Anniversary at the Musical 
Fund Hall, on Friday evening the 17th ult., 
on which occasion, a very able and eloquent 
oration was pronounced by Mr. Joseph 8. 
Brewster. The room was crowded with a 
fashionable audience, and the music was 
particularly fine. 
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NEW AGENTS. 


_ The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as agents for this publication in their 
several places of residence. 


Howarp Kennepy, Hagerstown, Md. 
Joun H. Narr, Baltimore, Md. 
Netson HA tt, Pittsford, N. Y. 

L. Powe Tuskaloosa, Alabama. 

R. P. & C. Boston, Mass. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Amir & Madison, Indiana, 

D. Lonenecker, Lancaster, Pa. 


J. L. Turasuty, Louisville, Ky. 


Our subscribers in Newbern, N. C., will 
hereafter forward the amount of their re- 
spective subscriptions to this office, instead 
of handing the same to T. Watson, formerly 
agent for this establishment in that vicinity. 


SCHOLASTIC LORE. 

As the subject of education becomes more 
generally agitated, and as the state govern- 
ment takes into consideration the various 
plans for establishing public institutions of 
learning, it becomes a matter of inquiry 
which would be the best, the introduction 
of the dead languages as a chief branch of 
study, or their entire exclusion from the 
regular routine of collegeduties. We were 
never among those who consider a fami- 
liarity with the Greek and Latin, the very 
essence and pinnacle of knowledge, nor do 
we profess ourselves advocates of that sys- 
tem of tuition, by which a great portion of 
the pupil’s time is devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of this description of knowledge, in 
preference to that which is acquired with 
far greater facility, and in most instances to 
a much greater advantage. We by no 
means are disposed to question the useful- 
ness of the Latin and Greek, but we do be- 
lieve that a fictitious importance has been 
given to these languages by the overween- 
ing pedantry of the schools. Students are 
in the first place taught to venerate these 
languages, not only as the rock and pillar 
of all human learning, but as the only means 
of eminence and path to glory. Conse- 
quently the more useful studies of science 
and art, and an all important familiarity 
with historical details, are neglected. How 
seldom is it that we find merely learned 
men taking the leading rank in matters that 
vitally concern mankind? They, for the 
most part, are hurried away to the drudgery 
of a professorship, sway the sceptre over 
the hair-brained students of a college, solve 
the mysteries of a difficult paragraph in Ho- 
race, and look pompous as they ponder over 
the Bible in its original tongue. Men of 
talent and genius, be they linguists or other- 
wise, soon attain that level for which nature 
intended them. They seek-not for dogmas 
and hieroglyphics among musty books, but 
look into human life and paths of nature, 
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where there is an exhaustless and unex- 
hausted store. 


We say, therefore, that in the new sys- 
tem of education, let the long course of ap- 
plication to the dead languages be abolished 
altogether, unless.the more useful branches 
have already been acquired. The informa- 
tion an acquaintance with them imparts, is 
not sufficiently great to license the loss of 
‘ime; nor is it sufficiently valuable for all 
the purposes of maintenance and rank in 
society, which every intelligent man is 
anxious to attain. How absurd, for exam- 
ple, would it be for a boy to devote seven 
years attention to an acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, instead of acquiring some reputa- 
ble trade or business, by which he might 
earn a livelihood. Latin and Greek, like 
the French and Spanish, or any other mo- 
dern language, should be considered mat- 
ters of luxury; and as the design of public 
seminaries is to make useful and intelligent 
citizens, we think this may be done as rea- 
dily without “the authors of a thousand 
years” standing as with them. The Boston 
Bulletin has some sensible observations upon 
a similar topic, which will not be found in- 
applicable here. 


“What,” says the writer, “on earth can 
be more absurd, than to endeavour to make 
mankind actively and practically useful in 
our day, by leading them, during the best 
period of life through the foul, dark ways 
of superstition and error, the monuments of 
which are equally gloomy, difficult of ac- 
cess and useless? Was this the plan of edu- 
cation, which made the great men of Rome? 
Did they acquire their vast ascendency 
aver the ignorant mass of their generation, 
by a course of ancient study? If all our in- 
formation on that point is worth any thing, 
they applied their minds to an investigation 
of the temper and features of their times— 
men were their books, and the knowledge 
they gained therein was practically power- 
ful. They studied, not what had been, but 
what then was. They pursued the only 
plan, by which any great good can be ac- 
complished, or the happiness of mankind 
advanced. Point to any professor of the 
dead languages who has become eminent 
tor the knowledge of their difficulties, and 
you will also point to a man whose facul- 
ties have been cramped, whose intellect has 
lost its vigour, whose life steals away with- 
out good deeds, except it is a good deed to 
add a stupid folio, to the mass of classical 
jargon. But we will point to such men as 
Washington, Franklin, Newton, Davy, 
Brougham, Webster, who knew, doubtless, 
something of Latin and Greek, but who had 
burst away from that to something far bet- 
ter; who forgot all their acquirements in 
those departments of literature, in the im- 
imense exercises of thought connected with 
this world, but having no connexion with, 
and gaining but little advantage from that 
which has gone. 


, “We do not object toa knowledge of the 
political and literary history of the world. 
But we contend, that it is not a proper foun- 
dation of useful education. It should be 
wrought in, as a matter of ornament in the 
superstructure; and that knowledge will 
assuredly make the most able men, which 
contains an exposition of the science of 
government, of law, of morality, and of in- 
animate nature. The history of science in 
each of these departments should be known 
to a certain extent; but it is the amount of 
knowledge now in the possession of the 
world, that should be the subject of care and 
exertion. When our people are all led by 
education, to the front rank, they will be 
continually pressing onward. There may 
be, and should be others to pore upon, and 
develope the hidden things of the past, in- 
considerable as they generally are; and to 
this class of scholars we concede the point, 


consists inan accurate and broad knowledge 
of the dead languages.” 


BENJAMIN WEST. 
All that relates to this celebrated indivi- 
dual will, at this particular moment, be 
deemed more than usually interesting. The 
Bulletin of Saturday contains a brief his- 


tory of his whole career, from which we 
gather the following particulars:— 


Benjamin’ West was a native of Chester 
county, in this state, and in religion was 
born a Quaker. The date of his birth was 
October 10, 1738. The arts were then al- 
most entirely unknown in America, having 
certainly no professed followers; notwith- 
standing this, young West came to Phila- 
delphia and painted several landscapes, two 
or three of which, executed on the pannels 
Over mantlepieces, are preserved in the 
room where his splendid production of 
Christ Healing the Sick is now exhibited, 
in Spruce street. 

At the age of sixteen, he crossed the At- 
lantic and visited the south of Europe. He 
carefully examined the wonders of the 
‘ Eternal City,’ and all the varieties of art, 
more precious than diamonds, which are 
scattered over the classic soil of Italy. Hav- 
ing diligently stored his mind, and by stu- 
dious application improved his powers of 
composition, he directed his steps to Eng- 
land, and after a long interval of doubt, 
finally decided on adopting the capital of 
Britain as his residence. Young West was 
one of those who, in 1765, gave the first 
stimulous to the arts in England, by form- 
ing themselves into a society, which three 
years after, in 1768, was under the patron- 
age of the King, incorporated into the Royal 
Academy. Reynolds was the first president; 
who, after a brilliant career, died in 1792, 
when the singular spectacle was exhibited 
to Lurope, of an American being elevated 
to the chair of one of the first institutions 
in the world. This honourable and distin- 
guished station he held, with a trifling in- 
terregnum, until the day of his death, a pe- 
riod of twenty-eight years. 

‘Mr. West died Feb. 10th, 1820, in the 
82nd year of his age, and it has been re- 
marked that his latest paintings are as vi- 
gorous and bold as those produced at any 
period of his long life. He is sometimes 
called erroneously Sir Benjamin West; he 
was hever knighted. 


THE RULING PASSION IN DEATH. 
D’Israeli relates some curious anecdotes 
of the power which the ruling passion of 
life exercises over the human mind, even 
whilst lingering on the verge of eternity. 
We quote some illustrations :— 


Lord Herbert of Cherburg, assembled his 
most agreeable companions about his bed, 
and he expired amidst the fascinations of so- 
cial conviviality. Mirabeau called for mu- 
sic and flowers. J. J. Rousseau, when he 
felt the approach of death, ordered the win- 
dows to be opened, in order to take a last 
glimpse of that nature which he had so well 
depicted in his immortal works. 

The notorious General Lee, of the Ame- 
rican revolution, died exclaiming, ‘* Ad- 
vance! my brave grenadiers!’”? The last 
words of Napoleon were: “ Dessaix! Mas- 
sena! ah! victory is declining! ran—hasten! 
press the charge! they are ours!” 

The dying thoughts of the distinguished 
F. J. Talma appeared to have been centred 
upon the noble Act of which he was the 
brightest ornament. A few moments before 
he expired, his rival and friend, Lafor, en- 
tered the room. Talma made an effort to 
rise, waved his hand, and addressed him in 
the famous lines, “ Prends un siege, Cinna 
prends,” &c. But he sunk down before he 
could finish this passage from one of the 
most brilliant of Corneille’s tragedies, in 
which these two unequalled performers had 
so often elicited the thundering app!auses 
of the audience. Garrick, on his death-bed, 
observing two or three persons entering his 


being informed they were physicians, he 
repeated the following lines from “ The 
Fair Penitent”— 

* Another and another still succeeds , 

And the last fool is welcome as the iormer."’ 
“The artery has ceased to beat,” were 
se last wordsof the great physiologist, Hal- 

er. 


The following additional instance is add- 
ed by a correspondent of the Washington 
Chronicle 


A youth, remarkable for his talents and 
attainments, was condemned to death by the 
horrible tribunal of Fouquier Thinville. 
Before his incarceration he had obtained 
the affections of a lovely maiden, whose 
Christian name was Flora, and the day had 
been fixed for their union. Shortly before 
he was led to the guillotine, he wrote the 
following affecting distich, the curious alli- 
teration of which is the least of its beauties: 


*«Florentem florens, florida Flora fleat, 
Flos factus fueram, florentem, Fortuna fefellit!”’ 


Gambling is said to prevail in Washing- 
ton city to an alarming extent. The Spec- 
tator of Saturday says:—* Facts are every 
day coming to light that ought to rouse into 
indignant remonstranceall the virtuousand 
humane.in this community; scenes of dis- 
tress, untimely poverty, and unavailing re- 
pentance succeed each night’s disastrous 
history. An unwary stranger arrives here, 
perhaps with his family, expecting to spend 
several weeks upon the strength of his in- 
dustry and economy at home; is seduced 
into one of these gambling houses, robbed 
of his last farthing, and then turned adrift, 
with his mortified and distressed family, to 
borrow or beg the means of defraying their 
expenses home. Many a family in Wash- 
ington, and a vast number out, whose pa- 
rents or guardians visit this place, are re- 
duced to poverty and distress by the faro 
banks of this city.” - 


Moore’s Byron.—The English papers, ge- 


nating as it does from the first living poet, 
and narrating as it assumes to do, the private 
history and habits of the Apollo of modern 
times, it should be a work of thrilling in- 
terest, and more than ordinary power. We 
have read the first volume with satisfaction, 
but have been disappointed. Byron stands 
first, in our estimation of poets, who are or 
have been for many centuries past. Splen- 
didly endowed by nature, lavishly gifted 
by fortune, haughty and isolated from the 
general world by constitutianal bias, a wan- 
derer from the soil of his fathers, an exile 
from the bosom and the affections of his 
wife, firmly wedded to the fate of liberty 
and Greece, his career in the literary world 
was as Napoleon’s in the political. All 
shrunk dismayed from the shafts of his sa- 
tire—all bowed down before the suprema- 
cy of his genius. Yet in the very zenith of 


thoughts; branded as a second Cain, whose 
infidelity he had emulated; reviled and 
persecuted by religious fanaticism or into- 
lerance, until his name became as a watch- 
word for the sceptic. The private history 
of such a spirit, from one who is said to have 
shared the confidence of his friendship, from 
one who is himself brilliantly endowed with 
the loftier faculty of thought, should be no 
lukewarm narrativegno common book. Yet 
we have read the first volume of this work 
without being once startled to admiration— 
without once reflecting to ourselves, a being 


that preparation for the duties of their life 


chamber, inquired who they were, and, on 


beyond the ordinary grade of men has writ- 


nerally, praise this work totheecho. Ema-. 


his fame, he was the victim of bitter 


ten this. The style, it has been remarked 
in commendation, is easy and simple. In- 
deed it is wonderfully so, considering the 
subject and the author. But we will not 
be premature. Any thing that relates to 
Byron cannot but be a matter of interest; 
and we trust, the succeeding volumes of Mr. 
Moore’s work, will satisfy our expectations 
of what such a history should be. We shall 
dwell on it hereafter at length. 


The Yorkville Pioneer contains an anony- 
mous contribution, attempting to criticise 
the current newspapers of the day, in which 
we find ourselves pretty severely handled. 
The writer’s signature is “ Sidney,” and on 
a reference to our limbo of rejected manu- 
scripts, we find some score or so disfigured 
by the goosequill of this same wight. Pretty 
revenge this, truly, for our refusing his 
trash; but as every dog has his day, we shalt 
not get angry. It isa pity the editor of the 
Pioneer is not sufficiently acquainted with 
the newspaper literature of the day, to have 
corrected some gross blunders with which 
his astute correspondent has fallen. He 
could have spared us a moment’s employ- 
ment, which justice to the parties interest- 
ed, demands that we should devote to them. 
“The lamented supporters of The New 
Evening Post,” says this scribbler, “ have 
long since descended to the tomb of the 
Capulets. It has been a good paper, but 
what it is now is difficult to say!” 

In sooth, what impudence and ignorance 
confounded. The Evening Post never held 
a more respectable place in public opinion 
than it does this moment—it never possessed 
a larger subscription, William C. Bryant 
and William Leggett are its conductors— 
the first of whom is in the front rank of 
American poets; and the last, one of the 
ablest and most promising writers that the 
country has ever produced. What arrant 
buffoonery is it then, that so great a jacka- 
napes as this “Sidney” should sit in judg- 
ment over these men. 

Of the New York Courier he says, “ l'loric 
and Norna adorn its columns with the rich- 
est gems of literature’—when neither of 
them have written a line for that paper for 
atleastamonth. Of the Pioneer, however, 
he expresses quite a different opinion, says 
it “is got up in handsome typographical 
style, and is an able affair altogether.” The 
very number in which this praise appears, 
is a miserable specimen of typography, and 
as to the ability of the original matter, the 
article referred to is but a sorry specimen. 
Pity it is, that ignorant and impertinent 
scribblers like this, should find an editor 
sufficiently good natured or profligate to 
admit such nonsense into his pages. 


“ The Feast of the Departed,” by H. Yz- 
quierdo, has been travelling the rounds ot 
the newspapers without the due credit. It 
was Originally published in this print. 


Literary.—Among the new publications announ- 
eed in the London papers, we notice the following: 
‘¢ Lectures on the Apocalypse” by the author of the 
history of the Waldenses—-The Life of John Locke, 
by Lord King-~Satan, a poem, by Robert Montgo- 
mery—-and a Grammar of the Egyptian Language, 
by the late Dr. Young. | 


Correspondents.—* To Geraldine,” and 
‘the Small Genius,” came too late for the 
present number. “ A Familiar Epistle,” by 


our esteemed friend J. O. R., has been acci- 
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dentally mislaid ;—will he furnish us ano- 
ther copy. ‘“ Henriquetta” has our thanks. 
“W.S.” is refused. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


The portrait of Mr. West now in the Hall of In- 
dependence, is a copy by Leslie, from a painting ex- 
ecuted by Mr. West himself, in his fifty sixth year. 

_ Providence, (R. I.) Feb. 23.—Manufactures, in 
Providence, are looking up. The broad cloth busi- 
ness is said to yield a fair profit, notwithstanding the 
heavy duty on imported wool. Mr. Z. Allen makes 
elegant and durable cloths, at from three to four dol- 
lars per yard. 

The Citizens’ Canal line of steamboats between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have declared a dividend 
of ten per cent. for the last eight months that the 
line has been running; to this is to be added the tra- 
velling tickets previously given to the stockholders, 
which will make the dividend 144 per cent. for that 
time. 

A modern Alcibiades was asked a few days ago, 
by a friend who called on him, and who saw seven 
morning gowns spread out in the dressing room, if 
his tailor had sent them for him to make choice of 
one. ** Oh! no,” replied the spark, ‘‘ they are those 
which I mean to put on this week.” 

Letters from Rio Janeiro to the 18th December, 
and from Buenos Ayres, notice business as exceed- 
ingly dull. Markets for imports, on the decline— 
produce scarce. 

Two splendid birth-night balls were given at 
Washington on the 22d inst. The President and the 
heads of the departments appeared at both. 

Agriculture.—A plantation in the neighbourhood 
of olia, Florida, on which 35 persons were em- 
loyed, produced last year 50,000 Ibs. of sugar, 40 

ales of cotton, and 7500 bushels of corn, besides 
quantities of rice, peas, and rye. 

The following letter addressed to a gentleman in 
Farmville, Va. enclosing 100 dollars, has been re- 
ceived by the person to whom it was addressed: 
* For about 70 dollars stolen from your large iron 
chest box, in Manchester, a number of years ago.’ 
The sum returned, exactly covers principal, interest 
and 

Lord Albert Conyngham has been wounded ina 
duel with the Baron de Mortier, the French 
Charge d’Affaires at Berlin. Some general reflec- 
tions had been cast by the Baron on the character of 
the British nation, which that high spirited young 
nobleman thought fit to resent. The combatants 
met, armed with broadswords, a weapon with which 
Lord Albert was totally unacquainted, and in the 
first onset his Lordship was wounded in the hand. 
The seconds interfered, and the affair terminated. 

Practical illustration of the Advantages of a Rail- 
way.—Put on a new pair of nail’d boots—step on a 
glare of ice, and you will soon see how much faster 
your heels will travel than your head. 

Another.—Take a common boat, place it on the 
ice, and let it rest upon skates. —Unfold the sails to 
the wind, and it will travel nearly as fast as the gale. 
The ice boat has sometimes gone nearly a mile in a 
minute. 

American Eagle.—There is now to be seen at 
Leland’s Inn,‘in Manchester, Vermont, a full grown 
American eagle, which was taken in a trap in Win- 
hall. The eagle descended into a farm yard in that 
town, clutched a goose as its prey, carried it a short 
distance, and devoured about one half of it. The 
next day a trap was set, baited with the half goose it 
had left, and a clog affixed weighing 26 pounds, 
which with the trap the eagle took about half a mile. 
It was caught in this situation on Saturday the 6th of 
February instant.—The eagle me from one 
tip of the wing to the other 74 feet. 

[ Vermont Gazette. 

The late Mr. Pitt was aremarkably shy man. He 
was on terms of the ob intimacy with Lord 
Camden; and being at his house on a morning visit, 
‘¢ Pitt,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ my children have heard 
so much about you, that they are extremely anxious 
to have a glimpse of the great man. They are just 
now at dinner in the next room—you will oblig me 
by going in with me for a moment.”—* Oh! pra 
don’t ask me; what on earth could I say to them?” 
—‘¢ Give them at least the pleasure of seeing you.” 
—And half-led, half-pushed into the room, the 


Prime Minister approached the little group—look- 


ed from their father to them—from them to their 
father-—remained for several minutes twirling his 
hat, without finding a single sentence at his dispo- 
sal, and departed. So much for the domestic elo- 
quence of an orator!—English paper. 


On Thursday morning last, the stable of the Ur- 
suline Convent, on Mount Benedict, near Boston, 
was burnt, together with a horse, 3 cows, a wagon, 


hay. Ke. 
he Norfolk Herald states that there has seldom 
failed, during the last 32 years, being a fire in that 
city on or about the 22d Feb . It appears from 
the Herald of the 22d, that three fires had occurred 
within the last twenty four hours before that paper 
went to press. 

The city was agitated for a brief space to-day, by 
a report that Commodore Chauncey died suddenly 
this morning, at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn. Upon 
investigation it proved to be one of the Commodore’s 
boat’s crew, and thence the report that it was the 
Commodore himself.—NV. Y. Amer. 


Christ Rejected.—W e understand that this superb 


Y | for debt. 


painting was visited, on Saturday, by upwards of 
eight hundred persons. 

he Union line steam boats and stages commence 
running this day. 

We have seen no article of American manufacture 
recently, that has pleased us more, than Mr. Law- 
rence Brown’s black silk hats for gentlemen. They 
are exceedingly light and beautiful, and will no 
doubt, in a t measure, supersede the straw ma- 
terial. Mr. Brown’s store is at No. 70, south Se- 
cond street. 

Langdon Cheeves, Esq. Sree a distinguished 
member of Congress from South Carolina, and Co- 
lonel A. P. Hayne, late Adjutant General of the 
forces under the command of General Andrew Jack- 
son, during the memorable campaigns of 1814 and 
15, arrived at Savannah on the 18th February. 

Madison Tanner, says the Kentucky Reporter, a 
peo about 17 years of age, was last week tried for 

orse stealing. The jury found him guilty and fixed 
the duration of his confinement in the penitentiary 
. 4 years. Sentence has not yet been passed on 
im. 

A bridge is to be built over the Schuylkill at 
Stroheker’s} Ferry in Reading, to connect that bo- 
rough with the main road to Lancaster. 

It is facetiously remarked of Mrs. Austin, that 
having returned from Boston, she has brought back 
not only her own notes, but a great quantity of other 
people’s! 

Noble Woman.—A Mrs. Marwood being charged 
with a terrible assault on Mrs. Dunbar, said, in her 
defence—‘ Your honour—I Aas a husband that’s dead, 
and a child that’s drowned, and five other children; 
and I support them all honestly, your honour, and no 
thanks to no one, I say.’ 

Washington’s Birth-day was celebrated in Read- 
ing with the usual demonstration of respect to the 
memory of the greatman. The military paraded in 
the morning; salutes were fired—a dinner was given 
rl sai and a ball in the evening at Herr’s ho- 
te 


The steamboats Washington, Capt. Comstock, and 
Chancellor Livingston, Capt. Coggeshall, will com- 
mence their regular trips Sevmaiee Providence and 
New York in the course of a fortnight. 

The thirteenth number of the ‘“* American Quar- 
terly,” was issued this morning. 

oy thirty-five thousand children have been pu- 
pils of the State’s public schools in the last twelve 
years. There are four thousand three hundred and 
three now in attendance. 

A robbery of considerable magnitude was com- 
mitted in Frederick, (Md.) on Sunday night last.— 
The house of James M‘Creary was entered, and 
money to the ameunt of $5,000, in gold, silver, and 
bank notes, carried off. Mr. M‘Creary offers a re- 
ward of 500 dollars fag the recovery of the whole of 
the money, or a proportional reward for any part of 
it. 

We may state, we believe with confidence, that 
the Banks of this city have reviewed their decision, 
as to the rate at which Spanish quarter dollars should 
be received, and that they will continue as hereto- 
fore to receive and pay them out, in small quantities, 
at 25 cents.—V. Y. Amer. 


Pittsburgh, 24.—Our navigation has 
been obstructed by the ice, for a length of time un- 
usual. It has broken up, and Steam Boats have 
commenced running.—There has already been se- 
veral arrivals and departures. 

The Monument to the memory of General Na- 
thaniel Greene and Count Pulaski, erected in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, has been completed. The whole 
height of the obelisk is fifty feet, the material white 
marble. 

The Sunbury Emporium, has passed into the 
hands of C. A. Bradford, Esq. by whom it will in 
future be conducted. Mr. Bradford, is a member 
of the Democratic party, and possesses ample quali- 
fications to render the Eniporium a useful Journal. 

‘The amount subscribed to the Stock of the Lex- 
ington and Ohio Rail-road Company, during the five 
days that the books were kept open, was $792,900. 

Imprisonment for Debt.—A considerable meeting 
was held last night at the Masonic Hall pursuant to 
public notice, to consider of the expediency of taking 
measures to procure the abolition of imprisonment 
e have not heard the result of the meet- 
ing, but learned that it adjourned to meet again on 
Tuesday next.—WV. Y. Amer. 

A Capt. Page, engaged in the Liverpool trade, 
gives a decided preference to cotton duck for sails, 
as more durable, and holding the wind better than 
the common duck. He says a vessel with cotton 
canvass will sail faster, by one knot in six; than when 
rigged in the common way. : 
~ Messrs. Richard and John Landon, the latter a 
companion of Laing in his last fatal expedition, are 
about to make another attempt to discover the source 
and termination of the Niger. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the Controllers of 
the Publi¢ Schools is an important paper, and we 
trust it will be read with the attention which it 
merits. Benefits such as those Schools confer, go 
to the very foundation of Society, and cannot be too 
greatly valued. 

The Post-Master at New York has received in- 
structions to charge six cents only on ship letters and 

ackets from New Orleans, delivered at the New 

ork office, and be cents, Se to the ordi- 
n see on those sent thence to other places. 

‘lh om ommon Council, on Thursday evening, 
the bill to allow the city solicitor a salary of $100 in 


lieu of fees, was taken up. A substitute was offer- 


ed, providing for compensation by fees, not to ex- 
ceed 1000 in one year. The al adjourned 
without deciding. A petition was presented for 
the repeal of the ordinance against hucksters. 

Crystal Watch.—We some time mentioned 
that a watch, the movement of which was entirely 
constructed of rock crystal, had been presented to 
the French Academy, and referred to the examina- 
tion of a committee. The report of that committee 
has lately been made, and is exceedingly favourable 
to M. Rebillier, the artist, who has accomplished 
this delicate and difficult work.—Ziterary Gazette. 

The rain and melted snow, fallen last month, 
measured 2.06 inches. 

Among the vesse]s that left Ostend last year, says 
a Brussels paper, ‘‘ we notice with horror that one 
of them carried a quantity of human dead bodies, 
probably for the benefit of the resurrection men on 
the borders of the Thames.” 


- arent Feron arrived on the 10th inst. at Mo- 
ile. 

The directors of the State Bank of North Caroli- 
na, have discontinued their branch at Fayetteville. 

The total of public land, in Upper Canada, accord- 
ing to an official report, is—acres 1,708,829, survey- 
ed, vacant or table; acres 3,606,130, unsurveyed. 

‘The proprietors of the 'Troy Sentinel have issued 
proposals for publishing that paper daily. 

It is said that brooms to the value of $30,000 are 
annually manufactured and sold in Morris County, 
N. J.—that is carrying on the small timber trade on 
a large scale. 

A. new Post Office has been established in the 
town of Middleburgh, Schoharie county, N. Y. at 
the head of the Catskill creek. It is named the 
Franklintown Post Office. John P. Plank, Esq. has 
been appointed Post-master. 

The Rev. E. M‘Laughlin, late Chaplain at the 
Gosport Navy Yard, Va. has been appointed Chap- 
lain of the Frigate Brandywine. 

A new prize Tragedy entitled ‘‘ Irma, or The 
Prediction,” has been written in New Orleans. The 
premium was offered by the manager of the Thea- 
tre there. | 

Mr. Robert Peek, of Horseneck, Conn. was rob- 
bed of $380 on the highway, between Crosscob and 
Horseneck. 

_ Capt. Basil Hall.—The Westminster Review for 
October, speaking of Hall’s publication, says— 
‘*The author’s own declarations and admissions 
lead us, in spite of our prejudices to the contrary, to 
acknowledge, that of all the people in the world, 
the Americans are the most polite and well bre.” 

A fire took place in Wilmington, N. C. in which 
the range of wooden buildings on the south side of 
Market street and east of the Episcopal Church, 
were burnt to the ground. 

The N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser states, that 
‘‘every individual in that city capable of entering 
the list for the noble prize” offered by Mr. Pelby, 
have determined to wait the publication of the names 
of the Committee of Judges, before they put ink to 

per! 

The Banks of Raleigh do not now receive in pay- 
ment, either the South Carolina or Virginia Bank 
notes. 


LITERARY. 

The American Monthly Magazine for February 
lies before us. The article on Edmund Burke is 
continued from the last number with ingenuity and 
spirit. 

‘*No man’s principle,” says the reviewer, 
‘“‘ever more exactly tallied with his conduct. 
The separation between theory and practice 
was with him an unnatural divorce, They were 
as indivisibly connected as the shadow and its 
substance. When we have firmly settled the 
integrity and purity of the former, the same 
conclusion belongs inevitably to the latter; and 
if we cannot but acknowledge the whole tenor 
of his life to have been honourable and con- 
sistent, what shall we say of those who pretend 
to believe, and dare to affirm, that he was in- 
fluenced in pursuing it by corrupt and interest- 
ed motives. Let his enemies remember, and 
exercise, if they are able, that magnanimity of 
mind so peculiar to the individual they slander, 
** We are not too nicely to scrutinize motives, 
as long as action is irreproachable. It is 
enough, and for a worthy man perhapstoo much, 
to deal out its infamy to convicted guilt and 
declared apostacy.” For the motives and the 
actions of Burke we fear no scrutiny which the 
utmost ingenuity of malice and envy can invent. 
A virtuous life invites the searching inquisition, 
It is its pride, its happiness, to have the clear- 
ness of noon-day shine upon it,” 


The article is an able vindication of the great 
statesman’s principles and conduct throughout, 
though we cannot think the editor consults the plea- 
sure of his readers, by the insertion of ¢discussions 
so unusually long. The paper headed Conversation 
is excessively dull: if the author converses as sleepi- 
ly as he writes, he must be a decided bore. ‘‘ The 
Brothers” has something quaint about it, but is poor 
poetry, although the story has a glimpse of interest. 


--____- — 
‘The History of the Alphabet” we like much better, 
The idea is novel, and is followed up with spirit, | 
The writer having stepped into a bookstore, falls 
asleep whilst perusing Almack’s, and has a vision 
of the twenty-six letters of the Alphabet telling their 
histories. We give a specimen— 

First there was A, a tall fellow, moving about, 
‘‘as if he had gyves on?—and anon poising 
himself on his head, like a mad-cap, so glad at 
his liberty!—mocking and laughing all the time 
at V, who stalked sullenly at his side. There 
was B, like a large man in a dropsy, plodding 
along in simple wonder at every thing he saw 
about him—and S, shooting away like a Swan, 
and hissing at every thing in his wake. Q, 
flaunting his tail among the gentry, and xX, 
practising with his legs, as though he were 
determined to outdo the fgurantes. Indeed, 
it appeared to be high holy-day with the sin. 
gular creatures, and I know not how long they 
would have continued their antics had not A 
called all hands to order, and requested and. 
per-se who acted as a sort of whipper-in, to 
collect the scattering, that each might tell to 
his fellows his history after his own way. “For,” 
said he * we have long enough been placed 
beside each other without much acquaintance, 
like slaves whose silence has been equalled 
only by their labour. Let us each tell his little 
story; and to that effect I advise ye all, saving 
O, and such round-about bodies, to whom it 
may not be permitted, to stretch out yourselves 
on this green carpet, and each relate according 
to his standing. Wherefore, methinks, I can’t 
do betterthan begin. And, my friends, it seems 
perfectly correct to premise, that there isa 
vital mistake, in attributing our invention or 
introduction among any people under the sun, 
to Master Cadmus—and we treat with proper 
contempt any part of profane history that goes 
to disprove the idea of our self-invention and 
total originality. Our brother C, who was the 
very making of Cadmus, can testify to this 
foolish falsehood, and it is therefore settled de 


jure that we owe our origin to no ‘being of 
earth’s world.’ ” 


continued A, was cotemporary with 
Adam; and the first that I recollect of myself 
was in the service of that ancient gentleman, 
as I was ever the first in requisition, when he 
made up his despatches under his own hand 
and signature. I went into the Ark leading 
the Antediluvians—-abode all his life with 
Abram, so that to this day, to hurry over all 
meaner capacities in which I have served, I 
stand first and foremost in Age, and, it will be 
admitted, in Activity, over the whole world, 
Being a very leader in Ambition, I marshalled 
Alaric and Alexander in all their victories, and 
was the inseparable attendant of Anthony, 
though | always came last in the train of Cleo- 
patra. For worthy climax, I first introduced 
Assignments among merchants, a very sensible 
sort of instrument, in hard times, and am just 
now the sine gua non, the factotum of Almacks,” 
[my heart misgave me—lI cast my eyes about 
fer a moment, to see what had become of this 
sad book! By the light of the letters I saw it 
safe at my feet, face downward, on the floor. 
But | stirred not. I would not have brokén 
the enchantment for a library. I was hearing 
a precious revelation!] ‘ My shape,” continu- 
ed A, “ was often the occasion of rude sayings 
among the ignorant, who likened me to tall 
raw boys who walked wide; but I have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that I first gave mathe- 
maticians the idea of a triangle; and, straddler 
or not, there never would have been a solitary 
pair of dividers without me. It has sometimes 
been objected that I was a mere article; but it 
has been admitted universally, since the art of 
printing, that I can boast as much influence as 
the inclined forces of T H and E, notwithstand- 
ing. [Here the little fellows all shrugged like 
atrioof Frenchmen--their withers were wrung. 
My friend V, quite the reverse of myself in 
character as well as person, will vouch for me 
that I, as well as himself, have been allowed to 
have point, when brought in my legitimate 
proportions before the world. 

But, my friends, in our character of letters, 
we are suffering, in the hands of men, a species 
of martyrdom, through an ungodly practice 
among them, of typifying us in every heathen. 
ish and uncouth form imaginable. Indeed our 
Roman outlines are well nigh effaced by the 
intervention of these pestilent fellows. But I 
have occupied too much time already in my 
narrative.. My neighbour B., you see, is swell- 
ing to begin his story.” With these words, 


long-limbed A, flung back on the green cloth, 
and stretched himself out like a young Colos- 
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sus, while his right hand man commenced his 
e. 
was always,” said B, ‘portly, from a 
child. If my brother A lead us in Antiquity, I 
can only say in offset that there were very few 
before me in the Beginning: I was thrown into 
good company in my youth, and accompanied 
John Bunyan in his pilgrimage. No one, from 
first to last, could be Beautiful or Brave without 
me, and big and burly as I appear, I have been 
the leader of all Beaux, from those of the Ark 
to those of Broadway. I have seen enough of 
consequence and of the great world in all con- 
science; having abode in Boston on Bunker-Hill 
Monument for these last 400 years, to speak 
within bounds. They say I am necessary to 
the making of this same tower, which is longer 
in the building, by the way, than was that of 
Babel, of which I speak knowingly, as I was 
head workman there—though I left the fools 
in the midst of it. 1 kept early company with 
the patient and the impatient—for I was first 
with Balaam and the last with Jon; though, for 
that matter, it must be confessed, I was the 
origin of his Biles, I have been, ’tis true, dis- 
tinguished in Bulls and Blunders, and the last 
one as it affected me, was in accompanying 
Bonaparte through his career, to St. Helena— 
but I went with Bertrand. Iam now the fast 
friend of Mr. Brougham and the Blacks, taking 
the first stand for them both. This gives some 
colour at least to my patriotism, I have some- 
times been called the Bishop of the Alphabet, 
owing no doubt to my rotundity—and many. 
have shaken their heads, and foretold my de- 
parture, from a combined dropsy of the chest 
and stomach. But I shall outlive ye all! The 
meddling musicians have treated me the worst, 
having for a long time denominated me B flat 
—a round piece of satire, sure enough! But 
this is against ocular demonstration. At pre- 
sent, I am indispensable in all matters of Busi- 
ness, Bargaining and Botheration; and, in the 
upshot, I may say that by actual measurement 
I have about me more of the line of Beauty 
than any of my queer-shaped brethren.” Here 
B stroked down his respectable protuberances, 
and made way for C, who came next in order.” 


This paper is highly amusing throughout. ‘¢ Si- 
lence,” a poem, is pretty, but extremely meagre. 
“The Property of Woman,” is well written. We 


quote a passage— 

‘*Did women keep their property, especially 
where the chief dependence is on the wife’s 
fortune, it would tend to those distinct concep- 
tions of the state of affairs so necessary to ease 
of mind, In such a case, the pecuniary con. 
dition of a man, if ever so tolerable, is an un- 
welcome topic often between the husband and 
wife, because her unacquaintedness with busi- 
ness creates fear and suspicion; yet ignorance 
of the state of things often produces and always 
aggravates anxiety. Whatever frankness the 
husband is disposed to show, it is only where 
the wife retains her property that she pos- 
sesses any facility in comprehending the pecu- 
niary concerns, 

“ That department of domestic expenditure 
which the wife superintends admits of great va- 
riation in liberality; the wardrobe of herself 
and children may be more or less costly, and 
the table more or Jess generous; her domestic 
establishment may be larger or smaller, more 
or less expensive. A woman is often, on all 
these points, subject to tormenting hesitation. 
Frequently not knowing what to depend upon, 
she is profise or saving, as her hopes or fears 
prevail, Here the wife who brings a portion 
is often kept peculiarly in the dark. Her hus- 
band, if the emptied purse does not produce 
the sums called for, is tempted to borrow pri- 
vately, rather than disclose the truth; while she, 
like all who have been accustomed to freedom 
from dependance, is peculiarly galled by a debt, 
and would rather tndure almost any privation. 
It is cruel not to give her her choice. 

** The noblest and highest species of useful- 
ness, commonly the germ of every other, is that, 
which, if no obstacle impede, attends the ma- 
ternal relation, The niceness of female tact, 
with respect to the more delicate, as well as 
the obvious features of character, the wakeful 
perception, and deep tenderness of woman, 
impart to her superior excellence in the most 
smportant parental office, that of forming the 
character of children. What a bitter evil, that 
an absorbing anxiety about such a pecuniary 
provision, as habit has rendered nece to 
the comfort of her family, made uncertain by 
being taken out of her hands, should substi- 

lute, for the invaluable powers of the mother, 


null endowments, truly the best among the di- 
vine gifts. Beside the neglect children expe- 
rience from a melancholy mother, at the tender 
age when the habits are forming, subject, as 
they are, to sympathetic movements of feeling, 
they often catch, for life, the tone of her spirits. 
Who does not remember Margaret, 

*¢ Whose infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings.” 
“In legislating for women, good men should 
watch, with jealousy, that feeling of superiority 
which tempts to injustice; that unchecked 
power, which has ever been abused. Of rare 
virtues, even-handed justice to inferiors is the 
rarest. Contempt prevents rectitude, even 
more than envy. The bitterly hated rival has 
‘a ten times greater chance of justice than the 
slave. Fear of retaliation wonderfully quickens 
the natural sense of right.” 
‘© A Morning in the Library,” by Willis, is a 
flimsy affair, with now and then a redeeming obser- 
vation. Read this for example— 


“Of all the many styles of female manner, the 
most captivating to me is the kind of indolent 
indifference sometimes shown in a very lovely 
and very passionate woman. There is an in- 
difference common in society which is quite 
another affair. All fashionable women, whether 
Hebes or Harpies, know that enthusiasm and 
empressment in manner are vulgar, and of course 
all fashionable women affect the dolce far niente 
--most of them to a sad degree of ridiculous 
stupidity. But the indolenee of a stately girl 
—-a magnificent, large-eyed, Italian looking 
beauty, surpasses dreams, It requires loveli- 
ness of a very peculiar character, however, 
and even then a woman must have genius to 
conceive the part.” 


‘‘'To Sleep,” another poem, is in its author’s 
happiest manner. We shall publish it entire here- 
after. ‘* Ruralizing” is mawkish and schoolboyish, 
and strained, and poetical. ‘* The Editor’s Table” 
does not abound with so much good sense and pretty 
writing as some of the papers with the same name 
that have preceded it. The writer commences, 
‘¢ Winter is here at last,” and goes on with a de- 
scription of the stern season, when, according to our 
‘notion, winter has nearly vanished. The following 
passage, however, referring to Whittier and Quak- 
erism, is much to our taste: 


“ Mr. J. G. Whittier is a very young man, and 
a Quaker. He has once ventured out from the 
quiet pale of his sect, and, after editing a paper 
for a month or two, returned suddenly to his 
retirement, to nobody’s surprise who knew 
anything of him or the occupation he had chos- 
en. He has since written far better poetry than 
before, and rises perceptibly with every effort. 
There is a remarkable absence of all false 
thought about his writings. He versifies strong- 
ly, and with a full and heightened diction, and 
his figures, without any of the convulsive cha- 
racter of modern poetry, are fresh and pecu- 
liar. The beautiful spirit of his religion seems 
to be infused into it, with its becoming order 
and propriety, and if we may take Bernard 
Barton for a corroborating example, (a Quaker 
poet of similar purity and simplicity, ) we should 
think it a natural and sure result of an edirca- 
tion in such a faith. Mr. Whittier has the good 
sense, (to say nothing of the principle,) to be 
no-wise made worldly by the seductiveness of 
poetry. He adheres to the Quaker forms in 
dating his pieces, though, having never seen 
him, we know not whether he lifts off a broad 
brim to let the breath of Heaven in upon his 
brow, or whether, when the congregation sit 
together, “tranquil and herdlike—as in the 
pasture—forty feeding like one,”* he buries 
his face still in the drab coat of his fathers. We 
have little doubt, however, that he does, If 
he is the man we think him, he will find the 
gentleness and shy beauty of his religion press- 
ed deeper and deeper into his heart by every 
added principle of refinement and knowledge. 
There is something about it, eminently sooth- 
ing to the feeling of recoil with which a fine 
mind leans away from the world. It is the only 
religion that is entirely between God and the 
heart. 


We may hare seemed extravagant—we dare 
say we are so, But we have, by education and 
taste, an affection for Quakers. Our first school- 
mistress was of this gentle sect. We remem- 
ber her as an elderly woman, in a plain white 
cap, with her gray hair put decently away, and 
a countenance of a grave hut most winning 


laciturn, inactive despondency—thus making 


} * Charles Lamh, 


sweetness! Her severest punishment was a 
look of displeasure, and her highest reward 
(the thrill of delight with which we received 
it will@ive in our memory forever) was to go 
with her to the Quaker meeting. How softly 
we used to enter and walk up that long aisle 
of silent people! How many strange thoughts 
crowded upon the mind in those two mysteri- 
ous hours of stillness. I sometimes think I feel 
their tranquillity even yet, and I believe I owe 
to the subduing awe of those hushed hours, a 
taste for the luxury of silence which 1 would 
not forego, in its season, for many an indul- 
gence that is costlier and rarer. There are 
few things for which I would go farther, now, 
than to sit down among those meek worship- 
pers. What atime it is to turn in the heart 
upon itself! “You are better and wiser for an 
hour of their inaudible communion, than for all 
the preaching you will hear in a life-time. 
There is something so inexpressibly fitting in 
the reverence of that dumb service! It brings 
so very near to you the felt presence of Divi- 
nity.” 

There, gentle reader, we have given you every 
thing from the Monthly, that strikes us as possessing 
raerit or beauty. It is decidedly the best original 
Magazine in the country, and deserves encourage- 
ment, although Mr. Willis has been terribly abused 
of late, and, we are loath to say, not altogether un- 
deservedly. Lego. 


SSELECTIONS. 


From the Massachusetts Journal. 
THE RIVALS. 


It is impossible to estimate the effect of very 
early circumstances on the opening mind of 
childhood. Had Sir Benjamin West’s mother 
scolded her son for wasting paper, irstead of 
kissing him ery sags | for his first rude 
sketch, perhaps he would never have been 
President of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 
Had not ornaments for a dessert been wanted 
suddenly at a Roman Villa, when the boy Ca- 
nova was near to carve lions in butter,—and 
had not these childish attempts attracted the 
attention and applause of the company,—per- 
chance the world would never have wondered 
at and worshipped the genius that produced the 
waking and sleeping lions in the church of St. 
Peter at Rome. 

The effect of early circumstances in awaking 
within us the good or evil propensities of our 
mixed nature is likewise very remarkable. It 
is impossible for any of us to calculate what we 
should have been, had our minds been acted 
upon by the education and circumstances that 
have formed another mind. I knew a man, 
whose character was entirely changed from its 
natural direction by an accidental association 
in youth. William Brandon was gentle and 
affectionate in his disposition, possessed of an 
intellect early remarkable for its quiet strength, 
and unpretending clearness. There never was 
a mind so little prone to envy, or revenge. 
Knowledge grew in his affections naturally and 
luxuriantly, without any of the forcing power 
of pride or ambition. His parents resolved to 
give him a college education; and for that pur- 
pose placed him at the Latin school. There 
he became associated with James Murdock, a 
brilliant, ambitious boy, who from‘ his cradle 
had been lectured upon the necessity of “ mak- 
ing his way in the world.” This boy was a 
good scholar; not because he loved literature ; 
but because it was a thing to make a boast of. 

William and James kept very neareach other; 
being alternately pronounced the best scholars 
in school. On the part of William it was an 
earnest, but generous competition; with James 
it was a perpetual source of jealousy and in- 
trigue. The relative merits of the scholars 
were decided by the number of marks for the 
best lessons; and on the last day of examina- 
tion William was found to have two more than 


James. Murdock hav g foreseen how nearly 
equal the struggle would be, had paved his 
way by obsequiousness and flattery to the mas- 
ter, and presents to the boys; and William 
Brandon heard with indignant surprise that 
the first part in the exercises was awarded to 
his rival, notwithstanding his own superiority 
in marks. He, however, wrestled with his 
feelings and overcame them. But another 
trial awaited him on that eventful day. The 
scholars had been ordered to take their seats 


Jaccording to their rank; and Brandon took 


his at the head, before the arrival of his com- 
ars Murdock refused to sit second; al- 
eging that he who had the first part was un- 
questionably the first scholar; and Brandon 
refused to relinquish his seat, because accord- 
ing to the established rules of the school, he 
had an undoubted right to it. A party was 
formed among the boys,—Murdock was the 
popular favourite ;—and Brandon, burning with 
feelings he had never before known, haughtily 
relinquished his claims. With the demon thus 
rankling within their bosoms, they entered 
college together ; the one hating with a frank, 
manly hatred ; the other seeking to gratify re- 
venge by a constant succession of petty wrongs, 
by subtle policy, and careful mancuvring. 
Murdock was a favourite with the government; 
Brandon was popular with his class. During 
four years they never spoke to each other, ex- 
cepting at the last Exhibition in their senior 
year, when governmant gave them parts in the 
sine It was Othello and Iago, in 
Greek; and before each had uttered a sentence, 
the audience felt that they were enemies— 
there was no mistaking the looks ang tones, 
that spoke of scorn on one side, 
ze deep, rancorous, designing malice on the 
other. 


On leaving college, Murdock again trumped 
the last the first 
the class were loud and unanimous in their 
opinion that it belonged to Brandon: the latter, 
with more spirit than policy, rejected the second 
part, and refused to take his egree. 


Had the destinies of the young men here 
been separated forever, Brandon’s mind, elastic 
in youthful power, would no doubt have return- 
ed to its natural bias of tranquil dignity and 
modest strength. But Murdock was still to 
come in his path, a fiend tempting ta evil. 


Anna Rice, four years younger than Bran- 
don, was endowed with an extraordinary share 
of transparent, dazzling beauty; but was weak 
in mind, infirm of purpose, and greedy of admi- 
ration. To all these faults, Brandon was very 
naturally blind. He had watched her from 
childhood; no wonder that he believed her to be 
an angel in goodness, when he saw and felt so 
deeply that she was a very angel in beauty. 
He loved her with all the energies of his soul ; 
and though he did not deem it prudent to de- 
clare his affection, he was happy im the con- 
viction that he was beloved in return. 

Murdock studied with an eminent lawyer in 
the very town where Anna resided; and this 
Brandon heard of, after he had entered into an 
engagement, which for two years kept him at 
| the distance of twenty miles. He received 
the information with a presentiment of evil.— 
+“ The scoundrel has dogged my steps and 
crossed my path from boyhood,” said he—« By 
heaven, if he crosses me here, farewell to every 
thing but revenge !” 

His first impulse was to write to Anna, and 
if possible bind her to himself; but bis proud 
spirit rebelled—He had known her from child- 
hood,—he felt that he was worthy of her love, 
—and he would not bind by a written engage- 
ment, one whose constancy he feared to trust 
with his enemy. 

Rumour was soon busy with the names of 
James Murdock and Anna Rice. The world 
decided that they were made for each other, 
and were the handsomest couple that ever 
walked the earth. It was even as Brandon 
had feared. His handsome, artful, flattering 
class-mate had rivalled him in his love. His 
visits were at first received with embarrass- 
ment, then with coldness. He saw the tender 
glances of his enemy met with flushed and 
tremulous excitement from her, in whom he 
had “ garnered up his heart.” The freshest 
and purest feelings of his nature were sealed 
at the fountain; and again the spirit of evil 
triumphed in his soul. He lost, before his 
| time, the credulity and fervour of youth, and 
became sceptical concerning such things as af- 
fection and virtue. 

Time passed—and he heard rumours of se- 
duction, desertion, and despair. 

Then, and not till then, his hatred became 
entirely fierce and reckless. 'The world, which 
once lay before him bright in the sunshine and 
| verdure of honourable ambition and virtuous 
love, was now a scorched and blighted mass, 


on which he saw nothing but the burning word 
Revence! 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


He sent a challenge full of bitterness to Mur- 
‘dock; and received no answer, except the in- 
formation that his enemy had fled from public 
scorn, to bury himself among the multitudes of 
N. York. He pursued him—after a fortnight’s 
search found him at an obscure boarding-house, 
and repeated his challenge. Again his ven- 
geance was eluded ; for Murdock accepted the 
challenge, and departed in the Baltimore stege 
thie same hour. With an eagerness that was 
terrifying to all who witnessed it, Brandon fol- 
Jowed his victim to that city. Here six weeks 
were spent in useless search; when returnin 
from the wharf, just at twilight, he was stabbed 
in the back, and logking round hastily, he was 
sure he saw the retreating figure of Murdock. 
‘The wound, though troublesome, was not fatal; 
and, after a wearisome research, he ascertain- 
ed that Murdock, under a feigned name, had 
gone to New Orleans. 
He arrived in that city three weeks after his 
enemy had sailed from thence for London.— 
After waiting impatiently for funds, he cross- 
ed the Atlantic, and pursued his object with 
the pegsevering rage of a wounded tigress. 
Tiree months passed away—He had searched 
public houses, wharves, vessels, and steamboats 
in vain—his money was well nigh gone—boil- 
ing with passion, and heart sick with disap- 
pointment, he for the last time went down to 
the wharf, to engage a passage home. It was 
a rainy day,—and the first object his eye rest- 
ed on was an umbrella, which he knew had 
once belonged to Murdock, A horrid flash of 
joy lighted up his countenance. He dogged 
ils steps, ascertained his lodging—carried 
weapons with him at midnight, and gained ad- 
mittance in disguise—He demanded an accept- 
ance of his challenge,—offered his enemy the 
first fire,—but swore he would not lose sight of 
him an instant, until one or the other of them 
was a dead man. Murdock fell—and Brandon 
answered the fierceness of his dying glance 
with a savage laugh of joy! 
* * * * * 


Yet Brandon’s heart was made for holier 
purposes; and who that reads this true story 
will venture to say what might have been the 
effect of such goading circumstances on his 
own character? 

Anna Rice wrote a most penitential and af- 
fectionate letter, begging to see her: earliest 
friend but once, and hear his forgiveness. But 
he never consented to the interview. He lived 
a lonely life; and seemed to the world to find 
full employment for his active powers, in a 
close attention to business: all that was known 
of him was * that he had great talents, and was 
very odd.” 

At forty years old he died, leaving two thirds 
of his property to an aged mother, and the 
remainder to the subdued and heart-broken 
Anna. 


THE CHILD OF MYSTERY. 
Translated from a Persian Manuscript. 


They say that there once lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tabriz a wealthy merchant who had 
a wife, and one daughter, not yet grown. One 
day, as this merchant was passing through the 
desert he saw a skull lying on the ground, up- 
en the forehead of which was written— Tis 
skull, when alive, caused the death of eighty per- 
song, and when dead will cause the death of 
eighty more. ‘lt is possible,’ said the merchant, 
‘that this is the skull of some warrior who may 
have killed eighty men in battle, or of an exe- 
cutioner who may have done the same at the 
command of his Sovereign; but that after its 
death it should cause the destruction of as many 
mote, is truly wonderful. I must put such a 
fruitful source of evil out of the way, and en- 
deavour by artifice to falsify the prophecy in- 
scribed upon it.’ Accordingly he took the skull 
into bis house, and caused it to be washed, 
ground to powder and deposited in a casket, 
torbidding all to open it, lest it should cause 
the loss of eighty lives. Alas, he knew nct, that 


false—they are worth nothing.’ As the mer. 


. chambers of the Zenunah, (or women’s apart- 


mother gave the name of Ipw Ex Gat (the 
child of Mystery.) After a while the merchant 
returned home, and finding in his house a smart 
well.bred boy, asked who he was. Mis wife 
then told him the whole story of the eating of 
the powder and its consequences, whereupon 
the merchant perceived that a fatal fire had 
been kindled in Mis house. * * * After 
some time there arrived in the city some fo- 
reign merchants bringing many precious stones 
for sale. Our merchant bought some from 
them; but as soon as the child of mystery laid 
eyes on them, he said ‘two ofthese stones are 


chant had discovered that whatever the child 
said was infullibly true, he took the boy and 
the jewels to the merchants, to whom Ins Ex 
Gains clearly proved that some of the stones 
were false, and reproved them for the fraud. 
The jewellers, astonished at his wisdom and 
discernment, besought the merchant with one 
accord, to sell the child to them. ‘The merchant 
was beginning to decline the offer, when the 
boy himself said ‘It is proper that you should 
sell me to these jewellers, in order that I may 
acquire more skill in precious stones, and re- 
lieve you from the ignominy and expense 
which I have brought upon you. 


The merchant now agreed to sell him to the 
jewellers, who forthwith carried him to their 
own city, * * * Jn that city, there resided, at 
this time, a Rajah of extensive territories and 
great power, who had forty wives. The prin- 
cipal of these was named Camijui: to her the 
Rajah confined all his secrets, and consulted 
her on all public affairs, regarding her as the 
purest and most trust-worthy ofall. One day, 
a fisherman appeared before the Rajah, with 
some living fish. As soon as Camijui saw the 
fish, she turned away her head, and threw her 
veil over her face and body. ‘What is the 
matter?’ said the Rajah, ‘and why do you turn 
your head away?’ Camijui replied ‘ These fish 
are still alive, and have theireyes open. Iam 
afraid there is some male among them who 
might see my face. When the fish heard the 
speech, they all began to laugh, at which Cami-: 
jui was astonished, and the Rajah stood aghast. 
None of the learned men and sages who were 
questioned as to the occasion of this laughter, 
could return any satisfactory answer, At last, 
the perplexity of Camijui and the wonder of 
the Rajah being still extreme, the grandees of 
the Court said, ‘There has lately arrived in 
this city, a child of wonderful sagacity, called 
Ibn El Gaib, who is well acquainted with the 
language of the inhabitants of the sea. Let 
him be called, and ordered to inquire of the 
fish the cause of their laughter and the occa- 
sion of their mirth.’ 


Ibn El Gaib (being sent for accordingly,) 
said ‘Oh fish! what is the cause of your laugh- 
ter and the occasion of your mirth?’ They re- 
plied, ‘ The wind acts as a spy for the sea, re- 
porting to the fish whatever happens upon dry 
land, Jt is now some time since the wind re- 
ported to us, that this Rajah had forty wives, 
every one of whom harboured a young man 
disguised in female dress. Now this Camijui, 
who is at the head of all the women, and ex- 
ceedeth them allin wickedness, affected just now 
wonderful delicacy, turning away her head and 
covering her face in the presence of fish, lest 
there should be a male among them. It was: 
this affected modesty that moved our laugh- 
ter, and this pretended virtue that made us 
merry.’ * * * 
When Ibn El Gaib had interpreted this an- 
swer of the fish, the Rajah ordered diligent in- 
quiry to be made; and accordingly in the forty 


ments,) forty young men were discovered, 
whereupon the Rajah ordered the whole eighty 
to be stoned; and thus the skull, after its death, 
caused the death of eighty persons, and the 
efforts of the merchant were of no avail. 
Morning Journal. 


STANZAS. 
We lov’d in yonth—the burning vow 


We parted—tears were in thy eyes 

Like pearls within some violet blossom, 
And all thy soul dissolved in sighs 

For wo was struggling o’er thy bosom— 
The winds swelled high—our bark rode on, 

Long time I mark’d thy *kerchief wave, 
But the land faded fast, ’till gone 

Was hoary rock and mountain cave! 
Around us swelled the dirk green sea, 

Above us hung the deep blue sky; 

The land lay dim beyond our lea, 

Whilst wave on wave went hurrying by! 
The night fall came, and darkness lay 

/A bauner o’er the foamy ocean, 

The sun went down mid storm that day _ 

And thunder peals shook earth to motion! 
The sea-gull poured in pores shriek 

Midst pauses of the dreadful thunder, 
And lightning flashed in many a streak 

Which seemed to tear the sky asunder! 

I trembled and I longed to die, } 

And still fond thoughts fiew o’er the billow 
To hours when ’neath a sunset sky 

We blush’d young love beneath the willow! 
Five vears had fled—ay! five long years— 

O’er many a clime my footsteps wandered, 
And many an hour in grief and tears 

O’er the dim past in thought I pondered; 
But still I dreamed of earlier hours, 

Of morning life and spring time weather, 
When side by side through woods and flowers 
* We wandered like twin birds together! 

I saw thee still with memory’s eye 

The brightest of earth’s fairy daughters, 
Aud hope within my heart swelled high 

‘That we should meet beyond the waters! 


At last I eame—oh! who shall name 

The raptures that within me bounded, 
As on my gaze the greendand came 

By dark blue wave and hill surrounded! 
The spires that glittered in the sun 

And the Jow roofs great vines enwreathing, 
The smoke that curled in clouds of dun, 

The sweet air from the ripe fields breathing, 
The splashings of the water fall, 

The lowing herds, the browsing cattle, 
Were sweeter than fame’s coronal 

Or victory’s shout in din of battle! 


I came from toil, and strife and war, 

To Jay my laurels down before thee, 
And tell thee that a victor’s car 

Had borne, and banner floated o’er me! 
And thou wert wed!—oh God, that I 

Had sunk amid the troubled water, 
Where corse on corse came floating by 

Like victims from a field of slaughter— 
Would that upon the battle field 

By bloody hoof—but not unshriven— 
My frame were shattered as my shield, 

And thus my soul had gone to heaven! 


But still we live, and still we love, 
And thou hast stood before the altar, 
And syorn by earth and heaven above 
Thy plighted faith should never falter— 
And does it not?) Thou deem’dst me dead, 
And wept they tell me many an hour, 
Till from thy cheek the rose he fled 
And thou wert as « fading flower! 
** Oh God that we had met in time” — 
Oh God that we had never parted— 
That love with us were not a crime, 
That thou might’st not be broken wa 


ing, which we take from the American Traveller. 


WILLY BUTTERBRAIN. 
for a whip.” 
In the city of Boston there dwelleth a youth, 
Girls call him a poet; men call him a fool; 
Of what he writes monthly, if half be the truth, 
He’s a rake to the spine, of the Rochester school. 


Like the bee, he flies roaming from flower to flower; 
For his heart is inconstant as swift gliding water; 
He writes fifty rhymes, as he says, in an hour, 
Then he runs and caresses your wife or- your 
daughter. 


But, maidens, beware of this female enslaver; 
List not to his prattle at party or ball; 

If you grant him the shade of 2 shade of a favour, 
Little Master ’s in pain till he tells of it all. 


For instance—*‘‘ Janthe, my sweet, last September 
Only think how I kissed you behind the back door; 
Our transports, my life, Tam sure you’ll remember, 
Tauthe, dear duck, shall I say any more’” 


Or thus—** One bright evening in luxury seated 
Beside fair Viola, the graceful and tall, 

She return’d my fond kisses so often repeated, 
My heart, my Viola, my love, was that all?” 


Willis the poet is sadly maltreated in the follow- 


MARRIED, 

On the 28th of October, 1829, by the Rev. M, 
Dashiell, Mr. S. B. Ray, to Miss MareaRet \,, 
sEY, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 24th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummey. 
Mr. Jessk G. WensTER, to Saran WILLIAMS, 
of Philadelphia county. 

On Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. M. 
Weed, of this city, Mr. Witttam KEeTLEY, to Mix 
Mary Cotson, both of White Marsh townshi; 
Montgomery county. 

Also, on the same evening, by the same, Mr 
Henry L. Powe.t, to Miss EVELINE 
both of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr. Sazp. 
HERD ASPINALL, to Miss [saBeLta CaLDERWoOop, 
both of Cohocksink Village. 

On the 25th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Green street, Wittiam S. Lowen, of this city, to 
IsaneEt, daughter of John Hustler, of Germantown, 

On Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Pe. 
ter Woole, Mr. Apranam to Miss Marr 
Lock ron Henpy, all of this city. 

At the seat of Daniel Vertner, Esq. near Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, by the Rev. Mr. Porter, on 
the 14th ult. General Cornetius Hanine, to Miss 
Susan ABERCROMBIE, daughter of the Rev. Jame; | 
Abererombie, D. D. of Philadelphia. 

In New York, on Wednesday evening, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hart, Mr. Mayer Couen, late of France, 
“ Miss Saran, eldest daughter of Mr. Abraham 

evy. 

At Holmesburg, Pa. on Tuesday evening, 23d of 
Feb. by the Rey. David Jones, Wittiam M, Faune- 
stock, M. D. formerly of Harrisburg, to Miss 
Ann, datighter of the late 
489). 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, England, on the 12th of 
January, Jorn Wricut, widower, aged 102 on the 
4th of March next, to CarHakine SrRINGER, widow, 
in the 50th year of her age. Our informant, who 
was present, states, in addition, that he appeared 
healthy and aetive, and came to the church through 
a snow storm without a great coat or umbrella. 
When he stated his age, the clergyman asked him 
several questions. He stated that he was born in 
Edinburgh, served in the American wars, and was 
— at the death of General Wolfes—London 
Times. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Frenericx An- 
DERSON, after a long and painful illness, which he 
bore with christian fortitude, aged 29. 

On Tuesday evening, 23d instant, Wittram B. 
Browns, in the 25th year of his age, (son of Liberty 
Browne of the Northern Liberties. ) 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. ANN Carr, wife of 
Edward Carr, saddler, 166 North Fourth street. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’elock, Francis 
Mornis Brown, son of John Brown, in the 19th 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, in the 57th year of her age, 
Mrs. ANN, consort of the late John Bateman. 

On the 23d inst. Miss in 
the 18th year of her age. 

On Sunday last, in Cincinnati, in the 68th year of 
her age, Mrs. ANN Sxrrew, late of Philadelphia. 

Last evening, Henry Cray, infant son of Charles 
Schneider. 

On the 27th ult. at his residence in Jericho, Long 
Island, the venerable Extas Hicks, in the 82nd year 
of his age, an eminent Minister in the Society of 
Friends. 

On Saturday afternoon, Samvet Haroprg, in the 
23d year of his age. 
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the arrow of fate can be warded off by the 
shield of no device, and the shaft of destiny 
can be averted by the breast-plate of no arti- 
fice. 

After a long time, the merchant having gone 
on a trading expedition, his daughter found an 
opportunity to lift the lid of the casket, and 
seeing in it an exceeding fine and subtle pow. 
der; she took a portion from the box and swal- 
Jowed it, and son after hada son, te whom his | 


Was breathed but to the night’s quick ear, 
And one brief pledge on lip aud brow 

Sealed soul to soul in joy and fear! 
Few summers then had left their songs 

As echoes to thy thrilling voice, 
And tho’ thy Jaugh rang freely out 

’*T was artless as when birds rejoice— 
‘The rose bud nestled in thy cheek 

And joy ftashed brightly in thy glance; 
Thou wert a creature fair and meek 

And nature’s blessed inheritance! 


And thus he goes on, silly sonnets inditing, 

A wretched abuse of good paper and ink, 

The lash of the critic incessant Inviting: 

What a figure he cuts, does the boy never think? 


A verdict, dear damsels, I pray yon to find, 
Ere you think with this scribbling young rhymster 
to wed, 
Say which is the weakest, his body or mind? 
Or which is the softest, his heart or his head? 
PHILO NAT. 
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